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six months! 








The novel that 

shattered every 

record in modern 
publishing! 





A THOUSAND LIVING, BREATHING PAGES 


of the Old South through the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Pages throbbing with the tender romances of Melanie and 
Ashley, genteel idealists, the clashing passions of Scarlett and 
Rhett, lovable outlaws, gripping in their detailed depic- 
tion of the passing of a social order. Southerner, or “‘Dam- 
yankee,”’ you'll love it! Five fascinating novels in one, $3.00. 


At your local bookstore, 
or direct from 
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“¥’LL DRAW an income of 

I $200 a month for the rest 
of my life, as soon as I’m 55,” 
said a certain man talking of his 
plans for the future. 

“How can you manage it?” 
asked another man. 

“It’s easy,”’ said the first man. 
“I’m buying a Retirement: In- 
come on the installment plan. 
My income of $200 a month be- 
gins when I’m 55, and it’s guart- 
anteed for life. 

“‘What’s more, if I should drop 
out of the picture before my re- 
tirement age, my wife would get 
aregular monthly inittome for the 
rest of her life.” 

“That sounds good,” said the 
other, “but what if you’re totally 
disabled, and can’t make your 
payments?”’ 

“I don’t have to worry about that either. If, 
before I reach 55,-serious illness or accident 
stops my earning power for six months, then— 
solong thereafter as I remain disabled—I don’t 
have to pay any premiums that fall due, and 
I'll get a Disability Income besides.”’ 

“Fine. Can you tell me how much this new 
Retirement Income Plan would cost me?” 

“How much you need to save each month 
depends on how old you are, when you want 
to retire, and the size of the income you will 
want. 

“Why don’t you write for the book called 
‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan’? They’ll mal you a copy free. It tells all 
about how the plan works and what you get.” 

Here’s your chance to find out how simple 
it is to retire at 55, 60, or 65 with a monthly 
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How a man of 40 can 
retire in 15 years 
































It makes no difference if your care- 
fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past few years. It 
makes no difference if you are worth 
half as much today as you were. 

Now, by following a simple, definite 
Retirement Income Plan, you can 
arrangé to quit work forever fifteen 
years from today with a monthly in- 
come guaranteed to you for life. 

Here is what $200 a month Retire- 
ment Income, payable at age 55, will 
do for you: 


it guarantees when you are 55 
an income of $200 a month for life. 
This income cannot stop until at 
least $20,000 has been paid, and you 
can get as much as $25,000, $30,000 
or more, depending only upon how 
long you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, ad- 
ditions can be made to your plan by 
which— 


it guarantees upon death from 
accidental means before age 
55 a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $40,000. Or a monthly in- 
come for life. 


it guarantees upon death from 
any other causes before age 55 
a Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or a monthly income for 
life. 


it guarantees in the event of 
permanent total disability be- 
fore age SS a monthly income for 
you. 

The Plan is guaranteed by an 86- 
year-old company with over half a 
billion dollars of insurance in force. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 
40. You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $200 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages: 55, 60, or 65. 

For details, mail coupon be- 


low for free booklet. 
—) 
Send for Free Pian Book 


Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below, and mail today. You 
will receive without cost or obliga- 
tion a copy of an illustrated booklet 
that tells all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 





Start planning now to travel when you retire. 


income of $100, $200, $300 or more guaran- 
teed to you for life. 

Write the necessary information in the cou- 
pon below and send it now. You will be mailed 
a 24-page book that tells all about this plan. It 
tells how you can provide money to leave your 
home clear of debt, money to send your son to 
college, money for special needs. It tells how 
this plan is backed by the Phoenix Mutual, 
an 86-year-old company with over half 
a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. 
Send for your copy 
of this free book to- 
day. No cost. No 
obligation. The cou- 
pon below is for your 
convenience. 






























































Puoenrx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. J 
210 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. | 
Yous Send me by mail, without obligation, your ! 
booklet describing Tue PHoenix Mutuat 
PHOENIX Retirement Income Pian. ] 
MUTUAL Same 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ar 6 ape ; 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. Albdsess. 
Established in 1851 ! 
! Home ! 
Sec. ! 
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Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
1906 - Every Month in f Magazines - 1937 
For space and rates write to 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


HOTELS 


r-HOTEL SEYMOUR- 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 











A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths. Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single,$5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 
lent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 











THE WHITE HOUSE, Biloxi, Mississippi. Finest 
fireproof resort hotel on Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Sporty 18 hole golf course, boating, fishing, other 
sports. Luxurious accommodations, tempting food 
& excellent service. A.P. JOHN T. WHITE, Mov. 


THE HUNTINGTON St. Petersburg, Fla. 
A resort hotel of merit in beautiful and exclasive 
surroundings. Close to all activities. American 
Plan. Book let. PAUL A. BARNES, Mawnacer. 


TRAVEL 
EUROPE !iiiiiine 
UARANTEED 
Avoid Disappointment. Book for “‘ definite tours "’ 
TEMPLE TOURS, 243-A Washington St., Boston 


EUROPE $60 MEXICO $30 


Via freighter, Alaska $22; Japan $90. Hundreds of 
low-priced Vy to EVER YWHERE., Por owty b’ klet 
describing ALL freighter trips, send 25c. to HARIAN 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. D, 270 Lafayette St., N.Y.C. 


EU ROPE 


13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’klet “‘W."’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave.nv. 


Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan 29 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


For the young man who 
has graduated from Pre- 
paratory School or College, 
courses ore offered provid- 
ing thorough preparation 
for a business career. 


Second Semester, February 
First. Address Registrar 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Pine St. West of Broad Phila., Pa. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: In your long and which, for inaccuracies; deliberate untruths 
thorough treatment of the Social Security foolish statements, and alleged humor, would 


Act (Nov. 28, 1936), I believe I have dis- 
covered an error. It is the sentence: “If 
a beneficiary has received more.than 3% per 
cent prior to death—and if he leaves a tax- 
able estate—the estate must repay the excess 
to the government.” 

Am I right? 

J. W. Maven 
Hartford, Conn. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Malden and five other recent 
correspondents are right. News-WeEk took the pre- 
caution of having its Social Security analysis rechecked 
by recognized experts on the subject. Nevertheless, 
this one serious error crept into the section on old-age 
annuities. The simple fact is that the estate of a bene- 
ficiary will have to make repayments to the govern- 
ment only in the unlikely event that the government 
belatedly discovers that it has, through an error, paid 
the beneficiary greater total benefits than were legally 
due him. 
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MARRIAGE BROKERS: I hope that nei- 
ther you nor your readers are under the idea 
that Marriage brokerage is a universal prac- 
tice among all Jews. One is libeled to get 
this idea after looking at the pictures showing 
the marriage brokers in action in your edi- 
tion of Jan. 9. 

I can assure you that like rest of world 
when we marry, love is primary and not 
money in most cases, i.e. no more than in any 
other race. 

That this practice exists I cannot deny, but 
it is not alone a jewish custom, in fact rather 
an american one, judging from number of 
advertisements one sees of matrimony bu- 
reaus in magazine. Less than 1 per cent of 
jews patronize these brokers, we do have our 
lovers, take for example Solomon... 

I, R. MOLLEN 

Blacksburg, Va. 
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A DRESSING DOWN: To the reporter who 
approached me at the Boston Mouse Show, 
I accorded every courtesy and expended 
much time in giving him about the Mouse 
Fancy facts which, had they been properly 
presented, your readers would have found 
very interesting. This I did chiefly that he 
might be able to fulfill his assignment to in- 
terview me and thus earn his living. 

I find my consideration repaid by the pub- 
lication in your issue at Jan. 23 of a report 





be hard to surpass. 

The reference to Miss Blanchard, who is 
no more elderly than I am, was very ill-man 
nered ; but this well-bred and charming lady, 
whom [| met for the first time at the Boston 
show, will, I have no doubt, ignore the 
coarseness and vulgarity the writer of the 
report achieved in his attempts to*be hunior- 
ous, His resort to “journalese,” in which 
every clergyman must be referred 
“high-collared,” and his use of the word 
“lousy,”’ the favorite adjective of the unedu- 
cated, prompt me to offer him-free lessons in 
the writing of correct English, in the course 
of which I would try to show him that real 
humor, to which no one objects, is always 
without offense, while the brand in which 
he indulges only succeeds ith being vulvar 
and objectionable. I fear the teaching him 
of what good manners are would take up 
more time than I could spare. 

As my mice do not take up, more than an 
hour a day of my time, including feeding, 
cleaning, and inspecting them, his statement 
that I spend several hours a day in studying 
them is, of course, a deliberate lie on his 
part. But what is truth to a reporter who 
cannot even get his facts correct, compare! 
with a “story” that wiil tickle the public 
fancy, no matter how many people are in- 
sulted in the process? In spite of NeEws- 
WEEK, mouse fanciers from New York to 
California will continue to find in their hob- 
by, at amazingly small cost, more interest 
than can be secured from the breeding of any 
other kind of livestock. 

I hope you will publish this letter and not 
hide behind the cowardly policy of making 
fun of people without giving them the op- 
portunity of hitting back in self-defense. 

R. WILLouGHBY FERRIER 

St. John’s Rectory, 

Stockport, N. Y. 


to as 


DISCOURAGEMENT: Your illustrations on 
pages 6 and 7 of News-WEEK, Jan. 2, titled 
“Little Men, What Now?” will do much to 
discourage war. Who of a civilized nation 
would want such a greup of bright youngsters 
slain in battle? Just such pictures as these 
are helping News-WeEEK to become more 
popular. 

Leon HEwITT 
Clayton, N.C. 
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You always get a bargain when you 
buy sugar. Sugar is crystallized energy, 
the fuel of life,as necessary as gasoline 
to your motor. And how very reason- 
able in price! The energy units of sugar 
cost only a fraction of what you pay 
for them in meat and potatoes, or other 
foods . . Thrifty housewives who buy 
beet sugar can be sure of getting sugar 
unsurpassed in quality. 


The distinguished British scientists, Haldane and Huxley, 
have shown that sugar is cheaper than other common 
foods on the basis of the actual cost of 1,000 calories. 
And observe from the following chart of the United 
States Department of Labor how sugar prices, from 1929 
into 1936, were well below the average for all foods. 
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The United States has a long record of moderate sugar 

prices. An efficient beet sugar industry, supplying sugar 

to 30,000,000 of our people, gives con- 

(oS stant competition to overseas producers. 
An industry engaged in developing American ff ° o ° 

; natural resources, improving American How the energy of the sugar beet grown 

agriculture, and supplying American markets ]f in a third of our States flows through 

with an all-American food product : America’s economic arteries is described 

| in a booklet, ““The Silver Wedge,” sent 
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TuHoseE who are familiar only with the Eastern states 
may not yet know how real is the revolution in railroad 
transportation that has been brought about by Budd- 
built trains. The great railroads of the West and Mid- 
west already present a new picture from which the whole 
world of railroading is taking inspiration. Here, where a 
premium is placed on long-distance travel accomplished 
in luxury with speed and safety, gleaming trains of stain- 
less steel are writing history! 

e As fast as Budd-built trains can be put into service, 
crowds are waiting to fill them. Never before have trains 
offered so much to travelers for so small a fare. Never 
before could railroads operate such magnificent units at 
so low an operating cost. Never before has such speed 
been possible—with comfort and safety! 

e Two and a half million miles of profitable service tell 
the story in factual terms. 

e Today Budd-built trains are in regular service between 
the following terminals. 


of Stainless Stel 





Chicago-Omaha-Lincoln-Denver . 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis . 
Lincoln-Omaha-St. Joseph-Kansas City . 
Fort Worth-Dallas-Houston . 
St. Louis-Burlington, Iowa 
St. Louis-Kansas City 
Boston-Bangor-Portland 


. (Burlington Lines) 

. (Burlington Lines) 

° (Burlington Lines) 
(Burlington-Rock Island) 
. (Burlington Lines) 

. 2 « « « « « (Alton-Burlington) 
(Boston & Maine-Maine Central) 


And the following will soon go into service: 


. . (Santa Fe) 

. . . (Rock Island) 
. . . (Rock Island) 
(Rock Island) 

(Rock Island) 


Chicago-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Peoria : 

Chicago-Des Moines . 

Kansas City-Denver .. ... . . 
Kansas City-St. Paul-Minneapolis 
e Budd builds trains of stainless steel because it is the 
toughest and most beautiful of industrial metals. Non- 
corrosive, four times the elastic strength of ordinary steel, 
it is welded by the exclusive Budd SHOTWELD process. 





Originator of all-steel bodies for automobiles, now used almost 

universally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company 

has pioneered modern methods in the design coe fabrication 
of steel products. 





EDW. 6. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


DETROIT 
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k LOOD: Disaster Engulfs Ohio Valley and Sweeps Southward; 
President Mobilizes Military and Civil Forces for Relief 
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Long before Spring’s usual high water, Ohio and 
Mississippi Valley rivers rose with the drainage of ab- 
normal Winter rain. Last week they swelled into flood, 
comparable to the Ohio Valley disaster of 1936 and the 
lower Mississippi's 1927 catastrophe. Throughout the 
Ohio River industrial area, water poured into scores 
of cities and towns—like Pomeroy, Ohio (right). At 
Louisville, Ky. (above), the river exceeded all previous 
crests. The flood’s brunt had yet to bear down on the 
lower Mississippi, but already parts of Missouri and 
Arkansas wallowed in silt. To withstand a major calam- 
ity, relief forces concentrated at Memphis, Tenn. 

By the week end, upwards of 500,000 had abandoned 
homes in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Illinois, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. Monday new rains choked the upper Ohio. 
and Pittsburgh declared a “state of emergency.” A be- 
lated freeze bred influenza and pneumonia among ref- 
ugee thousands. The Federal Government and the Red 
Cross mobilized for a national disaster, 
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At the Ohio and Scioto Rivers’ juncture, 
half of Portsmouth, Ohio (above) and its flood 
wall—built 33 years ago to withstand any 
normal rise—lay under water; 23,000 of Ports- 
mouth’s 42,500 population camped in hilltop 
churches, schools, stores. 

In Cincinnati (right) the flood swept over 
15 square miles, including most of the indus- 
trial section, and a near-by amusement park 
(upper right). Sunday, yellow light billowed 
above the torrent—gasoline storage tanks top- 
pled into the river, ignited, and fired 32 build- 
ings, floating flame destroyed 14. Estimated 
fire damage: $2,000,000. Flood: $6,000,000. 
National guardsmen protected homes and busi- 
ness houses deserted by 56,500 unfortunates. 
Below—typical rescue. 
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Boats replaced streetcars and autos on Broadway, Louisville, Ky.’s main street 
(below, left), as the Ohio reached its highest peak in 53 years and brought devasta- 
tion to more than half the city’s 40 square miles. Among 200,000 homeless, only 
the lucky salvaged household odds and ends (below, right). Rail, highway, and 
air transportation were cut off. With all water service stopped, failure of the one 
remaining power plant Sunday night plunged the city into darkness and despair. The 
Courier-Journal suspended publication for the first time since the Civil War. In 
Frankfort, 12 of 2,900 inmates were killed in riots at the flooded State reformatory 
—for three days deprived of heat, light, drinking water, and sanitary facilities. 
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Along the St. Francis and Black Rivers, Arkansas and Missouri 
farmers take Springtime evacuation as a matter of course. Last 
week levee breaks (above) caught them out-of season; floods 
raced over cotton lands and ice-cased roads. State troops (above, 
right) guarded against a lowland custom—dynamiting levees to 
relieve pressure on dikes elsewhere. Armed farmers twice balked 
Federal authorities’ attempts to smash a levee shielding 131,000 
Missouri acres in the Birds Point-New Madrid spillway—designed 
as a safety valve for the overburdened Mississippi. At Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., (below), a Black River levee gave way. At Memphis 
—center of the mid-valley area—the Red Cross opened a camp to 
care for 5,000 of the 40,000 that the record flood had made home- 
less in Arkansas, Missouri, and Tennessee. 
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On the Cumberland near Nashville and 
Clarksville, Tenn., bankside dwellers expect 
trouble when the river’s center bulges in a 
brown, roily hump. This week the Cumberland 
was “humping”—and 3,500 Middle Tennesseeans 
had fled to high ground. Near Clarksville, 
overflows derailed a Louisville & Nashville 
Railway train (above). 

Throughout the flood areas, the pile-driver 
force of flood waters wrecked highways (below). 
Lack of transportation facilities seriously 
hampered efforts of relief workers and cut off 
stricken towns from food supplies. From New 
York, New Jersey, and New England, the Fed- 
eral Government dispatched Coast Guard 
personnel, boats (below, right), and planes. In 
Washington, President Roosevelt mobilized 
national relief by five Federal agencies: Coast 
Guard; army, navy, WPA, and CCC. 
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Mrs. Perkins: Intellects troubled her 
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John L. Lewis: Pussyfooting annoyed him 
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S T R I K E ¢ ‘Intellectual Trouble’ Delays Peace; 


Lewis Talks Out of Turn, and Roosevelt Speaks Up 


On the eve of the Great Landslide, 
President Roosevelt turned squarely on 
the “economic royalists.” Madison 
Square Garden, New York, rang with 
his words: “Of course we will continue 
every effort to end monopoly in busi- 
ness, to support collective bargaining 


Last week in Washington, John L. 
Lewis faced reporters: “For six months 
last year the economic royalists such 
as Sloan, the du Ponts, and other mem- 
bers of the General Motors family con- 
tributed their money: and energy to 
drive the President—the administration 
—out of the White House. The admin- 
istration asked labor to help repel this 
attack, and labor helped . . . The peo- 
ple of this country now expect the ad- 
ministration to do all it can in a legal 
way to repel this same rapacious en- 
emy... 

“This is no time for pussyfooting, 
he added. “Labor is on the march...” 

Thus, out of the tense battle between 
General Motors Corp. and the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, came 
labor’s first direct challenge to the ad- 
ministration to act in its behalf. 

The White House answer to this 
wasn’t what Lewis expected from his old 
friend, whom he had so ably supported. 

Breaking a press-conference rule, the 
President allowed himself to be quoted 
directly: “I think in the interests of 
peace there come moments when state- 
ments, conversation, and headlines are 
not in order.” 

Whether he thought the President had 
rebuked or merely pussyfooted, Lewis 
didn’t say. He simply commented: 
“There are times, you know, when head- 
lines are a bad thing... Labor has the 
greatest confidence in the President.” 


Detroit pickets tasted tear gas 





INTELLECTS: Challenge, comment, 
and confidence climaxed a hectic week 
in which Secretary of Labor Perkins 
tried and failed to bring together Lewis 
and General Motors—following the col- 
lapse of a short-lived armistice on 
Jan. 18. 


That day, the United Automobile 
Workers withdrew sit-down strikers 
from three General Motors plants. The 
Flint (Mich.) Alliance, headed by tall, 
homely George E. Boysen, former May- 
or and Buick paymaster, claimed the 
right to do its own bargaining for 11,000 
members—a figure denied by the union. 
3ut when G.M. officials announced they 
would bargain with the alliance—a com- 
bination of businessmen and non-strik- 
ers—as well as with the union, the 
U.A.W. ordered its men to continue oc- 
cupancy of two Fisher Body plants in 
Flint. 

Onto her light brown carpet in Wash- 
ington, Secretary Perkins called Lewis, 
Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan, and 
Homer Martin, U.A.W.’s president. 
There for nine hours they talked be- 
hind closed doors. When they emerged, 
Murphy was bleary-eyed; Lewis’ fa- 
mous mane drooped damply; and the 
Secretary rubbed her hands even more 
nervously than usual. When asked why 
the conference had failed, she said: 
“Oh, intellectual trouble.” 


Similarly afflicted were General Mo- 
tors officials, headed by Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr., president, who spent inauguration 
day hiding in the old Labor Building 
with Madame _ Secretary. Futility 
marked their meeting, too. 


Duty: Lewis had refused to give an 
inch. General Motors budged on a sin- 
gle point—the corporation agreed to 
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sidetrack Boysen’s Flint Alliance, so 
long as there was a chance of getting 
together with the union. 

After Sloan and Madame Secretary 
parted, G.M.’s president read Lewis’ 
challenge—and its threat that Chrysler 
and Ford soon would have to do “a lit- 
tle collective bargaining.” 

“Our duty is plain,” he said. “This 
strike is costing the employes of Gen- 
eral Motors a million dollars a day in 
wages. Our duty to them is to do 
everything possible to save them from 
further loss of income and from being 
thrown on relief.” 

Sloan’s statement also said that 
every effort would be made to “afford 
as much work as possible to employes 
who are out of work through no fault 
of their own .. .” 

Interpreting this as a threat to re- 
open General Motors plants, the C.I.O. 
sent encouraging words to the sit- 
down strikers at Flint. “We pledge 
you complete and unanimous support 
... in the attainment of a negotiated 
peace that will definitely establish the 
principles of collective bargaining in 
the automotive industry.” 

G.M. had no intention of opening 
the thirteen plants closed directly by 
strikes. But the possibility of resuming 
operations at 37 closed by parts short- 
ages brought more than fighting words 
from union forces. In Detroit, Flint, and 
elsewhere, pickets ringed the factories, 
determined to keep out non-strikers. 

Detroit had tasted strike warfare 
early in the week, when pickets mauled 
a Briggs Body Co. manager—and 
gasped amid exploding tear-gas bombs. 

ADVANCE: Last week Lewis allies 
compromised another strike, and im- 
proved their chances of defeating Gen- 
eral Motors. Granting an 8-cent hourly 
wage increase to 6,000 employes, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. resumed 
production vital to the entire auto- 
mobile industry. Had a _ threatened 
glass shortage materialized, all auto 
makers might have shut down, freed 
G.M. from competitors’ inroads upon 
its customers—and joined the battle 
against the already hard-pressed Lewis. 





Sit-down’s effect 


SEAMEN: Insurgents Lose Their Fight 
Against Shipowners and Union Bosses 


From a balcony in the Stuyvesant 
High School, New York, a bass voice 
roared: “There ain’t no snowballs in 
Jacksonville!” 

Some 2,500 seamen guffawed assent. 
They were broke; they had been on 
picket lines 86 days; last week they 
called off their strike against Eastern 
shipowners. Thirty die-hards in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., wanted to fight to the 
bitter end, but strikers in other At- 
lantic and Gulf ports surrendered with 
the New Yorkers. 

Thus ended the second attempt by 
Joseph Curran, young East Coast in- 
surgent, to smash the old-line leader- 
ship of the International Seamen’s 
Union. Last Spring a strike called by 
Curran failed for identical reasons: 
lack of money and combined opposition 
from the I.S.U. and ship operators. 

Many shipowners had run vessels for 
weeks. Chief effect of last week’s vote 
was that more experienced men would 
be available. On the West Coast, com- 
plete maritime paralysis continued; 
losses from the three-month strike 
there neared $1,000,000,000. 


TOWNSEND: Apple Picker Has 
Field Day as $200 ‘Guinea Pig’ 


Mrs. E. D. Smith, president of the 
Chelan, Wash., Townsend Club, grimly 
pleaded with a traveling salesman last 
week. 

“No, ma’am,” the drummer said, “I 
wouldn’t part with that dollar bill for 
$50 cash.” 

Souvenir hunters had threatened the 
success of the first laboratory test 
of the Townsend Plan. Their attempts 
to make away with the marked bills 
circulating through Chelan’s empori- 
ums had endangered an effort to prove 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend right and the 
economists wrong. But Mrs. Smith’s 
eloquence saved the day; the salesman 
relented; and the $200 spending orgy of 
The Plan’s first pensioner went on. 





















George Boysen: Friends sidetracked him 
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Alfred P. Sloan Jr.: ‘Our duty is plain’ 
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A fortnight ago, at a dance, Chelan 

Townsendites presented $200 to C. C. 
Fleming, a slow-moving, squint-eyed 
apple knocker of 63, and told him to 
spend it in Chelan stores within 30 days. 
Pasted to each bill was a voucher to 
record its passage through the shops, 
whose owners had agreed to pay a 2 
per cent transaction tax each time the 
bills changed hands. 

Within six days Fleming had got rid 
of 149 dollar bills and 79 cents; Town- 
send coffers had received $13.64 in 
“taxes”; and Chelan’s pensioner had 
sunk his false teeth into his first steak 
in months. Mrs. Fleming looked twenty 
years younger under her new perma- 
nent wave. Back bills were all paid up. 
The Fleming grandchildren had their 
fill of lollipops. 

Isom Lamb, lawyer and ex-pugilist, 
had put up the $200. If he could pre- 
vent the curious from taking the 
vouchered bills out of the “tax area,” 
he thought that there would be enough 
income, at 2 cents on the dollar, to give 
someone else $200 next month. As 
regional Townsend director, he had 
sold the idea to local merchants and 
Chelan’s 75 Townsendites. 

The Flemings—Mr. and Mrs. and 
their five children—have never had 
much money since Pa went broke try- 
ing to raise Texas cotton in 1915. Now 
the family lives in a five-room cottage 
two blocks off Chelan’s Main Street, 
and Fleming picks apples when he can 
get a job during the fruit season. 

First off, on getting the $200 “pen- 
sion,” he paid his Townsend Club dues, 
gave a dollar to the church, and rushed 
to J. H. Mundt’s drugstore to buy some 
toothpaste. Mrs. Fleming sent him 
right back for powder. Both lost their 
teeth years ago. 

After providing a few luxuries, most 
of the Townsend gift went toward filling 
-the family larder with canned goods. 

“It is no trouble to me to spend the 
$200,” Fleming said. “I could do it and 
only half try. But I wonder what it 
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Mrs. Fleming: Her hair was 
curled by the Townsend Plan 


will be like when next month rolls 
around and no $200 in sight.” 


CRIME: Farmer’s Daughter Sends 
A Mailbox Murderer to Prison 


Outside, the rain beat down unmer- 
cifully, and the Balog family, supper 
finished, were glad they were snug in 
their farmhouse near Lulu, Mich. A 
knock came at the door. Paul Balog, 
a gaunt Hungarian, opened it to a 
young stranger who politely begged 
aid for his mired car down the road 
a piece. 

Paul and his son Steve went willing- 
ly through the downpour to the barn 
and backed out their truck. The stran- 
ger stood there, chatting. He asked 
if they had heard about a killing in 
the neighborhood. They had. 


“Well, I’m the fellow that did it,” 
the stranger snapped. “I want to get 
out of this country, quick. Step on it.” 

Gun drawn, he forced the two into 
the truck. Steve’s sister Anna saw 
them, called Bruno, her collie dog, 
and with lighted lantern went through 
dark wet lanes to a neighbor’s home 
a mile away. 

An hour later all of Michigan’s 
highway police were streaking toward 
Lulu. Sirens screeched; a shot was 
fired; the Balogs’ truck stopped. The 
stranger stepped out, arms up, into a 
concerted rush of cursing cops. 

Thus ended one of the most intense 
manhunts in Michigan’s history, in 
which G-men and police of three 
States sought Alcide Benoit, 24-year- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Issued proclamation asking contributions to 
$2,000,000 Red Cross fund for flood relief 
(see page 5). 

Appointed Dr. Henry F. Grady, former chief 
of State Department Division of Trade 
Agreements, as American member of 
League of Nations Economic Committee. 

Named committee of five—Secretary of In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, Frederic A. Delano, 
Robert E. Healy, Morris L. Cooke, and 
Frank R. MecNinch—to formulate a uni- 
form national power policy. 

SENATE: 

Received Senator Key Pittman’s resolution 
imposing embargo on all arms and muni- 
tions in wartime and empowering the 
President to withhold any other “articles 
or materials’’ from belligerents. 

Confirmed reappointment of Postmaster 
General James A. Farley (who is expected 
to resign within a few months). 

HOUSE: 

Passed administration bill extending Presi- 
dent’s power to devalue the dollar and to 
maintain $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund; 
sent it to President. 

Passed administration bill extending RFC 
until June 30, 1939, completing Congres- 
sional action, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Justice Department announced resignation 
of Assistant Attorney General Harry W: 
Blair; named Assistant Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson to replace John Dick- 
inson, recently resigned. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

WPA -Administrator Harry L. Hopkins re- 
ported December relief-roll decline of 290,- 
000, reducing total enrollment to 2,187,994. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 21) 


ND 63, uin il b bc aw i eee wd 46 $56,171,989.51 
POU NOUNOS. ~ vc osceseeedp eke os $242,064,713.91 
ONL) aared< doses detnde Oh eae $1,765,147,321.36 
Deficit, fiscal year......cce0e- $1,678,572,000.38 
Pee GONE Fs <csccccksobuwes $34,506,450,869.56 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 











INTERNATIONAL 
admitted 
a Michigan ‘cop killing’ 


Alcide Benoit 


old marihuana-smoking killer. Rough- 
ly handled by the arresting officers, 
Benoit admitted murdering State 
Trooper Richards F. Hammond and 
leaving him hanging by his handcuffs 
from a mail post near U. S. High- 
way 24. 

After first repudiating his confes- 
sion, Benoit pleaded guilty in court 
and was sent to Southern Michigan 
prison to spend the rest of his life at 
hard labor, Michigan’s stiffest punish- 
ment. 


Growers 


CALIFORNIA: Citrus 
Burn Oil on Troubled Orchards 


Heavy oil trucks rumbling through 
the night got right of way. Over all the 
region hung a thick, acrid cloud of 
smoke through which headlights barely 
penetrated. White-faced men worked 
without sleep. Los Angeles sniffed the 
smudge and knew that Southern Cali- 
fornia’s citrus growers were engaged 
in their hardest battle against nature 
since 1913. 

Every ten or fifteen years cold weather 
strikes fear in the heart of the half-bil- 
lion dollar citrus industry. This Winter 
sub-freezing temperatures have hit the 
region; and last week, following a 
warning of colder weather from the 
Federal forecaster at Pomona, new pre- 
cautions were taken. 

In the orchards a million dollars’ 
worth of oil was placed in uncounted 
smudge pots. These vessels, 3 feet in 
diameter and .a foot tall, bristled with 
5-foot pipes which threw warmth at the 
chilled veins of the trees. 

In Los Angeles, 30 miles away, the 
smoke was so thick two streetcars 
crashed, injuring nine persons. 

Despite precautions, estimators 
thought the total loss from the freezes 
might reach $60,000,000 before Win- 
ter’s back was broken. 

Increased prices to consumers, how- 
ever, were expected to offset much of 
the loss—for the growers. 
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INAUGURAL: Soaked Dignitaries 
‘Wateh the President ‘Take Iv 


“Tf anyone asked me my impression 
[of the inauguration] I would say um- 
brellas and more umbrellas”—Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in her newspaper 
column. 

Better than all the thousands of color- 
ful adjectives that streamed out of 
Washington over press wires and air 
waves last week, this pronouncement 
summed up Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
second inaugural. It was literally a 
washout—a mass of squishy shoes, 
ruined top hats, sodden music, and 
runny noses. 


PROLOGUE: Just after 10 A.M., in a 
pounding rain, a big chauffeur-driven 
car pulled up before tiny St. John’s 
Church, across Lafayette Square from 
the White House. Policemen curtly or- 
dered the protesting chauffeur to drive 
on. He rounded the block and again 
was forbidden to stop. Only after sev- 
eral rounds did he succeed in explain- 
ing that his two small passengers were 
Roosevelt grandchildren. 

Inside the church, President Roose- 
velt, surrounded by relatives, solemnly 
sought divine guidance for his second 
term in Office. 

Dr. Endicott Peabody, head of Groton 
School since before Mr. Roosevelt was 
a student there, offered aprayer: “Grant, 
we beseech Thee, that Thy servant, 
Franklin, chosen to be our President, 
and all his advisers, may be enlightened 
and strengthened for this service...” 

Meanwhile—even at that early hour 

-many who didn’t have reserved seats 
were braving the torrential rain and 
gusty winds in front of the Capitol. 
By 11:45 the crowd had grown to 25,000 

-small as compared with the 1933 in- 
augural audience of 100,000 but gigantic 
in view of the weather, which had 
caused cancellation of twenty Washing- 
ton-bound excursion trains. 








At noon Franklin Roosevelt’s first 
term legally expired: the United States 
had no President—or Vice President— 
and the crowd, peering through the 
downpour, saw few signs of inaugural 
activity on the platform fronting the 
Capitol. 

Presently Mrs. Roosevelt appeared. 
She bustled about in the rain looking 
for friends and supplied blankets to the 
few dignitaries who had taken their 
seats. 


Then Chief Justice Hughes led six of 
his Supreme Court associates on to the 
platform. Wags noted that the five 
more orthodox Justices—Hughes, Suth- 
erland, Butler, McReynolds, and Van 
Devanter—wore black skullcaps much 
like those worn by Jews of the orthodox 
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Rain almost drowned out the Chief Justice’s unconstitutional ‘So help me God’ 
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The court’s ‘Right Wing’ wore skullcaps; Justices Roberts and Cardozo didn’t 


sect; the two others, Cardozo and 
Roberts, were bareheaded. 

Beneath the platform, the Marine 
Band’s leader, baton poised, glued his 
eyes to a sergeant perched precariously 
on a balustrade. Leader and sergeant 
waited, five, ten, twenty minutes. A 
wave of grim laughter swept the crowd 
as a radio announcer, whose time-filling 
comments poured through loud- 
speakers, spoke of the “natty uniforms” 
of the bedraggled and waterlogged Ma- 
rine Band. 

Inside the Capitol, the inaugural com- 
mittee urged Mr. Roosevelt to give up 
the outdoor ceremony and take his oath 
in the Senate Chamber. . He eyed the 
throng outside and smiled. “If they 
can take it, I can.” 

The procession began. The marine 
sergeant dropped his arm; the water- 
soaked band blared “Hail to the Chief’’; 
and 25,000 spectators applauded as best 
they could without letting go of um- 
brellas. 

From the Capitol’s windows, 200-odd 
Representatives, Senators, and diplo- 
mats, preferring dryness to bravery, 
looked on as Joseph T. Robinson, Sen- 
ate floor leader, administered the oath 
to Vice President Garner. For one 
minute, John Nance Garner was in fact 
President of the United States. Then 
Chief Justice Hughes and Franklin 
Roosevelt, private citizen, stepped to 
the fore. 

Mr. Roosevelt raised his right hand 
and slipped his left under the cellophane 
covering on his ancient family Bible. 
The Chief Justice recited the oath of 
office prescribed by the Constitution, 
adding gratuitously and unconstitution- 
ally—the words “so help me God.” In- 
stead of merely uttering the customary 
“I do,” Mr. Roosevelt—as in 1933— 
gravely repeated the full oath: “I, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, do solemn- 
ly swear...” 


‘SERMON’: In the midst of the oath, 
the slanting rain crescendoed to cloud- 


‘Umbrellas and more umbrellas’ .. . 


burst proportions. As the President 
began his address, the audience could 
scarcely make out his words above the 
roar of water on umbrellas. To the 
crowd, the event ceased to be a celebra- 
tion; it became an endurance contest. 
Many gave up and scurried to shelter. 

By and large, those who stayed were 
disappointed with what they could hear. 
The press had broadcast the word of 
“certain Cabinet members” that the 
President would fill his speech with 
specific proposals, perhaps even a new 
rebuke to the Supreme Court. Instead, 
the audience heard a general, nicely 
phrased statement of purposes. 

In barest outline, that statement said 
simply: by tireless, fearless action, we 
have overcome the stagnation and de- 
spair of four years ago and taken sev- 
eral steps toward improving our eco- 
nomic structure; now we must not let 
returning prosperity sap our determina- 
tion to press forward—to remedy the 
still miserable plight of one-third of our 
population. 

Senators and Representatives who of- 
fered comments immediately after the 
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speech praised it politely. The most 
ardent New Dealers appraised it in no 
more specific terms than “great” or 
“splendid.” Republicans made no com- 
ments more adverse than Senator Mc- 
Nary’s “A fine sermon.” 

Not until they read the speech—or 
listened to it on the phonograph re- 
cordings put on sale a half hour after 
its delivery—did many in Washington 
come to appreciate the address as a 
masterful exposition of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s progressive theses: of bold ex- 
perimentation as opposed to laissez 
faire, of an aggressive but democratic 
Federal Government as opposed to ex- 
tensive States’ rights. 

The speech’s best features, New 
Dealers pointed out, lay in its clear, ex- 
pert phrasing of the Roosevelt outlook: 


“Four years ago... we would not ad- 
mit that we could not find a way to 
master economic epidemics just as, after 
centuries of fatalistic suffering, we had 
found a way to master epidemics of 
disease ... 

“This year marks the 150th anniversa- 
ry of the Constitutional Convention 
which made us a nation. At that con- 
vention our forefathers ... created a 
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including one for the President’s mother 


strong government with powers of united 
action sufficient then and now to solve 
problems utterly beyond individual or 
local solution ... They established the 
Federal Government in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty... 

“Today we invoke those same powers 

Our tasks in the last four years did 
not force democracy to take a holiday 
‘ The essential democracy of our 
nation and the safety of our people de- 
pend not upon the absence of power but 
upon lodging it with those whom the 
people can change or continue at stated 
intervals through an honest and free 
system of elections... 

“We have always known that heedless 
self-interest was bad morals; we know 
now that it is bad economics... 

“We are moving toward an era of 
good feeling. But we realize that there 
can be no era of good feeling save 
among men of good will... 

“Our present gains were won under 
the pressure of more than ordinary 
circumstance ... To hold to progress 
today, however, is more difficult. Dulled 
conscience, irresponsibility, and ruth- 
less self-interest already reappear ... 
Prosperity already tests the persistence 
of our progressive purpose... 

“I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, 
ill-clad, ill-nourished. 

“It is not in despair that I paint you 
that picture. I paint it for you in hope 
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The Vice-President bowed only to Vermont 


...- We are determined to make every 
American citizen the subject of his 
country’s interest and concern ... We 
will carry on... 

“In taking again the oath of office as 
President of the United States, I as- 
sume the solemn obligation of leading 
the American people forward along the 
road over which they have chosen to 
advance. 

“While this duty rests upon me I shall 
do my utmost to speak their purpose 
and to do their will, seeking Divine 
guidance to help us each and every one 
to give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” 


SALUTE: . As he acknowledged the 
cheers at the close of his speech, the 
President got one of those inspirational 
thoughts that have led in part to his 
unprecedented popularity. On the trip 
back to the White House, he would ride 
not half-concealed in a limousine, as he 
had come, but in the open—suffering 
the same discomfort as everybody else. 
He and Mrs. Roosevelt waited while 
aides located an open car—with top 
down. 

The rain wrecked Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
new blue toque and the President’s silk 


For his pet CCC, the President saved his broadest smile 
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A rainy ride wrecked clothes, but not prestige 


hat, but it didn’t impair their prestige. 
The drab, miserable throngs who lined 
Pennsylvania Avenue broke into cheers 
as they saw the Chief Executive and 
First Lady drive by, soaking wet and 
waving gaily. From windows, filled 
with people who had rented rooms for 
$25 a day to avoid the weather, came 
less hearty cheers. 

An hour and a half later, after chang- 
ing to dry clothes and entertaining 500 
at luncheon, the Roosevelts were on 
the porch of the $11,000 reproduction of 
Andrew Jackson’s “Hermitage” home, 
built as a reviewing stand in front of 
the White House. 

As the army band approached, lead- 
ing the inaugural parade, it saluted the 
President with the conventional ruffles 
and flourishes, then went distinctly un- 
conventional. With thunderous volume, 
it broke into “Happy Days Are Here 
Again!” Surprised at first, Mr. Roose- 
velt suddenly grinned and waved his 
silk hat—his second of the day. The 
Roosevelt grandchildren jumped with 
joy. Little Sara Roosevelt, James’ 
daughter, all but upset Vice President 





Garner by crawling through his legs to 
see what all the noise was about. 

For two hours the Presidential party 
stood saluting every unit that passed 
—West Point cadets, marines, midship- 
men, CCC boys, the 36 Governors 
present. It was Pennsylvania’s husky 
Governor and Presidential aspirant, 
George Earle, who got the crowd’s ap- 
plause. Earle, following the President’s 
example, rode in an open, topless car. 


The Vice President didn’t go in for 
the exuberant smiling and hat waving 
of the President. Most of the while, he 
stood firm, chewing a cigar. Not until 
Vermont’s Governor drove past did he 
finally remove his hat for the first time 
—and bow deeply with mock solemnity. 


EpiLocvuE: Four years ago, Franklin 
Roosevelt spent inauguration night with 
advisers toiling over the banking crisis. 

Last week, too, he had major prob- 
lems on the agenda—particularly a 
growing labor crisis (see page 8). 
His address implied that he planned to 
send Congress a long series of messages: 
on tenant-farmer relief, rural rehabili- 
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tation, work relief, and a handful of 
kindred subjects. 

But Mr. Roosevelt felt no urgent 
need to settle down to problems. While 
his mother, wife; and children joined a 
sparse audience at the inauguration 
concert in Constitution Hall, the Presi- 
dent of the United States repaired to his 
upstairs study. 

At 9:30 P.M. Stephen Early, Presi- 
dential secretary, telephoned Mr. Roose- 
velt. The President asked Early to 
guess what he was doing. 

“Stamps?” asked the secretary. 

“That’s right,” chuckled the First 
Philatelist. 


. 
TALKS: British Officials Here 


In Roles of Innocents Abroad 


Baggage hustlers from the liner Ber- 
engaria had piled his luggage under the 
sign marked “X’’—supposedly the first 
letter of the traveler’s surname. Mr. 
X himself, the gentleman in the black 
derby, chatted with a cluster of wel- 
comers on a New York pier. 

Reporters sought the names of his 
friends. 

“Frankly,” he answered, “I haven’t 
the slightest idea.” 

Then Sir Otto Niemeyer, vice gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, hied to 
the Hotel Biltmore for a bit of privacy. 

He was one of two Englishmen who 
arrived in the United States last week, 
gave admirable demonstrations of Brit- 
ish reticence, and thereby cloaked them- 
selves in a vague aura of importance. 
The other: Walter Runciman, president 
of the British Board of Trade and, as 
such, the Cabinet member responsible 
for England's international trade policy. 


Howipay: By a curious sequence of 
unbelieved and sometimes unbelievable 
statements, both visitors contrived to 
whet public appetite for matters which 
each considered none of the public’s 
business. 


Runciman, steely- 


blue-eyed and 
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Sir Otto: ‘I haven’t the slightest idea’ 





voiced, debarked in Boston, and asked 
newspapermen to believe he had chosen 
mid-January for a holiday voyage 
across the North Atlantic; his forth- 
coming week end at the White House 
would be “a purely private visit.” 


Some days earlier, President Roose- 
velt had abetted that impression; he 
said he had invited Runciman to Wash- 
ington solely as “an old friend.” Runci- 
man himself qualified a little: ‘The 
President and I have a great many 
friends in common.” 


Reminded that Sir Otto was on the 
way, Runciman supposed his country- 
man was bent only on bank business. 
Sir Otto’s version failed to lessen the 
confusion: “I am not here as an of- 
ficial of the Bank of England.” 

He had come, he explained, to dis- 
cuss with the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council private action to 
collect defaulted German and South 
American bonds’ held by British-Amer- 
ican investors. Unfortunately for this 
account, the council said it knew noth- 
ing of such a conference, although Sir 
Otto would be welcome any time. 


Money: On the basis of their respec- 
tive records, neither Sir Otto nor 
Runciman could blame anybody for 
wondering whether their doings her- 
alded more than met the American eye. 

As Britain’s physician-in-chief to ail- 
ing currencies, Sir Otto has doctored 
the money systems of Australia, India, 
Argentina, and Brazil. His usual for- 
mula: a strong central bank and econ- 
omy-’til-it-hurts. 

Last week his known aptitude for 
currency juggling justified a guess, bol- 
stered by events throughout the world, 
that his visit had something to do with 
the relations of the dollar, franc, and 
pound. One possible, long-range out- 
come: permanent stabilization of the 
world’s principal currencies, replacing 
the semiformal agreement now govern- 
ing comparative values of British, 
French, and American money. 

Those on the lookout for some major 
development harked back to August, 
1933, when Sir Otto’s chief—Montagu 
Collet Norman, governor of the Bank 
of England—visited Quebec “for his 
health.” While there, he conferred with 
George L. Harrison, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Almost immediately after that, Eng- 
land went off the gold standard. 

Some guessers suggested last week 
that Sir Otto might turn his talents to- 
ward a perennial international irritant 
—Europe’s unpaid war debts to the 
United States. 

He denied it, and so did his fellow 
traveler. When an interviewer asked 
Runciman whether he and Mr. Roosevelt 
would discuss England’s defaulted in- 
stallments, totaling $786,144,836, the 
Britisher rasped: “God forbid.” 

Yet events pointed toward. eventual 
settlement—and another cut in the to- 
tal to be paid this country. Chief 
among the debt indicators: France chose 
Georges Bonnet, 47-year-old finance 
expert, as its new Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. 


TRADE: Those who knew Runciman 
thought he told the truth when he shied 





from the debts. By inclination, inheri- 
tance, and Cabinet duty, he leaned to- 
ward another objective of British-Amer- 
ican dickering: a reciprocal trade treaty. 

He was born “in trade,” 66 years ago. 
Today he and his father—the 89-year- 
old Lord Walter Runciman—own one 
of England’s major merchant fleets, the 
Moor Line, and they have their fingers 
deep in banking, insurance, shipbuild- 
ing, publishing, and real estate. 

Long a Liberal free trader, “young 
Runciman” in 1932 turned to high-tar- 
iff protection—to shield his own vast in- 
terests and those of all England from 
cheap foreign goods. Nowadays he’s 
switching back toward lower tariffs— 
but always with an eye first to domin- 
ion trade within the British Empire. 

Even his trade talks with Mr. Roose- 
velt might serve that end; many domin- 
ions would rush to seal treaties pro- 
tecting their share of the Mother 
Country’s favors, before the United 
States grabbed a bigger slice of Eng- 
lish trade. 

Diplomatic underlings of Runciman 
and the President had worked for weeks 
on treaty preliminaries. Last week it 
seemed likely, despite all the denials, 
that Mr. Roosevelt might have in mind 
some such performance as he staged 
last year. 

After Canadian and American diplo- 
mats had failed to iron out the bar- 
riers to a reciprocal agreement, the 
President and Canada’s Premier got to- 
gether at the White House. Soon they 
had cleared the way toward a mutually 
profitable give-and-take in lowered tar- 
iffs. 

Saturday, Runciman and his unas- 
suming wife—famous in England as a 
civic leader and one of the country’s 
first woman magistrates—vanished in- 
to White House silence. 

The single pronouncement of the week 
end came just before Runciman visited 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, invet- 
erate exponent of reciprocal treaties. 

“I can’t imagine seeing Secretary 
Hull without talking about trade.” 
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Walter Runciman: ‘God forbid!’ 
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JAP AN * Democratic Legislators Stun Military 
‘Fascists’ With Diet Uproar and Suicide Invitation 


Feb. 25, 1936, army extremists re- 
volted against Japan’s “antimilitarist” 
politicians. Seizing strategic Tokyo 
buildings, officers paralyzed the now- 
palled capital and assassinated four 
prominent statesmen, including Kore- 
kiyo Takahashi, 82-year-old tightfisted 
Finance Minister. 

Premier Keisuke Okada’s Cabinet re- 
signed in favor of a compromise gov- 
ernment headed by ex-Foreign Minister 
Koki Hirota. Five months of martial 
law and execution of seventeen ring- 
leaders “liquidated” the rebellion but 
didn’t remove the underlying issue: 
who shall rule Japan—the army or 
Parliament ? 

Last week, militarists and legislators 
again plunged Tokyo into ferment. 
This time, Premier Hirota’s Cabinet 
resigned. 


BLAME: Last month, Emperor Hiro- 
hito opened the 70th Diet session. In 
the new $10,000,000 Parliament build- 
ing, the legislators listened respect- 
fully to the Son of Heaven’s formal 
address, then recessed. 

At last week’s reassembly, 1,500 
armed guards in Parliament grounds 
and corridors bespoke expectations of 
trouble. The slender, 58-year-old Pre- 
mier knew that parties controlling 376 
out of 476 Diet seats—the moderate 
Minseito (majority group) and Con- 
servative Seiyukai (chief minority 
bloc)—had prepared a triple-barreled 
indictment: 

The government had (1) failed to re- 
ject army plans to hamstring Parlia- 
ment; (2) sponsored crushing military 
expenditures; (3) committed ‘“diplo- 








Uproar greeted Premier Hirota . . . and Finance Minister Eiichi Baba 
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GLOBE 
Count Terauchi warned... 


matic blunders’—notably conclusion of 
an anti-Communist alliance with Ger- 
many. 

First to speak from the shiny new 
rostrum, Hirota encountered a bar- 
rage of boos. But the Premier stuck 
to the military theme: “Of all questions 
before the House, promotion of defense 
is most important ... We require this 
... to ensure the country’s safety .. .” 

Then, amid growing disorder, For- 
eign Minister Hachiro Arita took his 
turn: “. . . The International political 
situation appears to be growing worse 

. owing especially to activities of 
the Communist International, or Com- 
intern .. . It is truly significant that 
there was concluded, Nov. 25, an agree- 
ment between Japan and Germany...” 

Cries of “Fake! You must assume 
responsibility for your diplomatic fail- 
ures! Stop your speech!” greeted these 
remarks. 

The storm increased when Finance 
Minister Eiichi Baba rose to defend 
his record $870,000,000 budget—nearly 
half for the army and navy. Members 
bawled: “Sit down! You are to blame 
for the people’s plight!” 


INSULT: Jeers turned to cheers when 
Kunimatsu. Hamada addressed the 
House. First, the 68-year-old Seiyukai 
leader attacked army “political pro- 
nouncements.” He noted particularly 
a War Office statement issued only the 
day before. 

War Minister Terauchi, justifying 
huge new defense outlays, had said: 
“The United States [desires] to control 


the Pacific . . . advance on the China 
markets . Britain at every turn 
interferes with Japan’s_ continental 


policy ... The Soviet Union has taken 
over the Czarist policy of seeking an 
eastern sea outlet...” 

Hamada lashed at the government: 
“If the Hirota Cabinet wants to enforce 
administrative reform, it must disci- 
pline the army ... The government, 
however, is seeking its propelling force 
in... the military ... Under a vague 
totalitarian banner, it is feverishly try- 
ing to establish ... fascism...” 


ACME 


Kunimatsu Hamada 


Stung by that taunt, Terauchi strode 
to the rostrum. The excited War Min- 
ister warned his antagonist: “There 
were words in Mr. Hamada’s talk that 
seemed like an insult to some army 
ee ae 
Stamping feet, pounding fists, and 
shouts of “Go back to your seat! We 
don’t want your advice!” drowned Ter- 
auchi’s speech. 

Again uproar changed to cheers. 
Leaping to his feet, Hamada had chal- 
lenged the War Minister: “What part 
of my speech is insulting? I shall ex- 
amine the record, and if I find... 
anything offensive I will apologize by 
committing hara-kiri. If you don’t find 
those insulting words, you commit 
suicide yourself!” 


STALEMATE: A tense Cabinet meet- 
ing followed the stormy debate. Faced 
by overwhelming Diet hostility, Hirota 
sought to solve the crisis by tempo- 
rizing. 





What some Japanese think of their labor leaders 





Count Terauchi demanded dissolu- 
tion of the Diet—a drastic proposal in- 
volving a general election within two 
months. But Navy Minister Admiral 
Osami Nagano suggested milder meth- 
ods: militarists and politicians should 
get together “in a spirit of cooperation” 
and enable Cabinet and Parliament to 
carry on. 

Minseito and Seiyukai leaders tenta- 
tively accepted this plan. War Min- 
ister Terauchi summarily rejected it. 
Caught in a stalemate, Hirota tendered 
the Cabinet’s resignations to the 
Emperor. 


AGGRESSION: Behind Parliament’s re- 
volt lay three complaints against the 
war lords: 

Parliament. Emperor Meiji, Hiro- 
hito’s grandfather, granted Japan its 
first Parliament in 1890. But the Meiji 
Constitution divided effective power be- 
tween the Cabinet—advised by the 
Diet—and the military, who are re- 
sponsible only to the throne. 

Still the country’s most privileged 
class, military leaders—modern equiva- 
lent of the Samurai, medieval knights 
—can exert pressure on the govern- 
ment by reason of a 42-year-old im- 
perial edict: the War and Navy Min- 
istries must be headed by army and 
navy officers; if either resigns, the 
Cabinet falls. 

Since September, 1931, when the 
army invaded Manchuria in opposition 
to the government, militarists have 
dominated government policies. Last 
Fall, War Minister Terauchi sponsored 
“reforms” aiming at establishment of 
an army-run super-Cabinet. This would 
function on Fascist lines and reduce 
Parliament to little more than a de- 
bating club. 

Finances. Huge military appropria- 
tions have unsettled finances. This 
year’s budget—an increase of 32 per 
cent—proposes heavy tax increases and 
a $300,000,000 “‘deficit-bond”’ issue, rais- 
ing the national debt to $3,200,000,000. 

Foreign policy. By concluding the 
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Japanese-German “anti-Communist” 
pact, the government has not only 
“jeopardized” foreign friendships but 
has lost a proposed eight-year exten- 
sion of. vital Japanese fishing rights in 
Siberian waters. Moscow canceled the 
agreement, later granting a one-year 
concession. 


PROTEST: Monday, Hirohito com- 
manded Gen. Kazushige Ugaki, stocky, 
68-year-old ex-War Minister, to form a 
Cabinet. This brought an explosive pro- 
test from the War Office, which recalled 
that Ugaki once cut the army by 50,000. 


SPAIN: Diplomat Depicts Power 
Of Reich 429 Years in Advance 


“The Germans spend more money on 
munitions than for any other purpose 
. . « The Spaniards had more to fear 
from a band of 10,000 Germans than 
from all the rest of the infantry sent 
against them.” 

Such was the opinion, 429 years ago, 
of the patron saint of diplomats, Niccolo 
Machiavelli. It still held good last week, 
though no one seemed to know just how 
many Teutonic mercenaries (now called 
“volunteers”) had enlisted under Gen. 
Francisco Franco. Bruce Lockhart, 
former British secret agent, put the 
total at 12,000; The Manchester Guardi- 
an guessed 20,000; a French Deputy 
swore to 30,000. 


Reports of additional complements 
coincided with rumors that Berlin and 
tome had ordered Franco to “get busy 
and drive the Reds into Catalonia.” 
Whatever the truth of this, White ac- 
tivity increased: Madrid suffered its 
worst shelling since the beginning of 
the siege twelve weeks ago. 


For the first time, 8-inch as well as 
6-inch projectiles screamed into the 
capital. They tore into the heart of the 
city, instead of into the outlying battle 
sectors; and they almost demolished 
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Modernistic propaganda: Streetcar in Barcelona 


the thirteen-story Telephone Building, 
heretofore only slightly damaged. The 
shells blasted Madrid’s tallest structure 
from the third to the eleventh floor and 
for the first time partly disrupted one of 
the world’s finest telephone systems, in- 
stalled by International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. in 1929 at a cost of 
$70,000,000. 


DIPLOMACY: Europe Prepares 


For Another Fuehrer Week End 


Last week the Paris Stock Exchange 
announced it would stay closed the next 
six Saturdays. Reason: Adolf Hitler’s 
unsettling habit of hurling political 
bombs on week ends. 

This Saturday, fourth anniversary of 
the Fuehrer’s appointment as Chancel- 
lor, he addresses the Reichstag. What 
will he say about Spain, bolshevism, 
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Modern War: Fascist commander broadcasting from the front line 





colonies, Danzig, Czechoslovakia? He 
left Europe’s diplomats to wonder, and 
some of them wondered aloud. 

On the reconvening of Parliament, 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden of 
Britain made his most uncompromising 
statement since the Ethiopian crisis. 
“If anyone believes any single foreign 
power or pair of powers [Germany and 
Italy] is going to dominate Spain... 
he is mistaken.” He added: “If Ger- 
many chooses cooperation ... Britain 
will . . . make the way smooth.” 

Last Sunday, at a Popular Front din- 
ner at Lyon, Premier Leon Blum of 
France contributed: “I believe a [Eu- 


ropean] settlement is possible ... but 
. aS Eden said... this possibility 
depends essentially on Germany ... if 


Germany shows a desire to cooperate 
... We are ready to work with her... 
without any reservation.” 

The same day the Fuehrer left the 
snowy silence of Berchtesgaden to pre- 
pare his answer in Berlin. 


2 
IRAN: French Weekly ‘Switches’ 
Persian Cat and Enrages Shah 





Maryland Moonshine confused the 
case of Djalal Khan. Policeman Jacob 
Biddle charged the Iranian envoy to 
Washington with reckless driving 
through Elkton and with drunkenness 
and violence. Djalal denied all; he pro- 
tested to the State Department against 
the Maryland law’s “brutal treatment.” 
Officer Biddle swore he handcuffed his 
Excellency only after Madame Djalal 
had struck him, Biddle, on the head 
with a cane. 

In the end (it happened a year ago) 
the Shah of Iran recalled Djalal Khan 
to Teheran—and significantly neglect- 
ed to name a successor. 

Last week Riza Shah Pahlevi, since 
1921 absolute ruler of 10,000,000 Iran- 
ians, or Persians, found it necessary to 
chastise France. In this case he himself 
was the outraged victim. 

It began when a Paris review, dis- 
secting woeful economic conditions in 
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Nikolai Bukharin: ‘Missing’ 


Iran, casually described the Shah as a 
former Cossack officer. Though records 
support this information, Riza consid- 
ered it belittling to the Crown of Darius. 
His protests drew abject apologies from 
the magazine and French Government. 

Such contrition provoked a peppery 
political weekly, L’Europe Nouvelle, to 
rehash the incident under the heading: 
il n’y avait pas de quoi fouetter un shah. 
The ear detected nothing wrong—“You 
wouldn’t switch a housecat over a thing 
like that,” French equivalent of “a 
mere trifie.’”” But the eye perceived that 
shah had been substituted for chat (cat, 
pronounced shah). 

This time Riza Pahlevi waited for no 
apologies. He ordered his Minister to 
leave France, withdrew the costly Per- 
sian exhibit of archeology and art from 
. the forthcoming Paris World Fair, and 
threatened to recall hundreds of young 
Iranians now studying in French mili- 
tary, naval, and civil schools. 

The Shah can afford to display tem- 
perament. His realm, thrice the size of 
France, contains oil deposits more pre- 
cious than gold to Great Britain, the 
United States, and France, and their 
customers. 

Last week Riza granted the Ameri- 
can-owned Inland Exploration Co. a 75- 
year, 270,000-square-mile oil concession 
and the right to build a 1,700-mile pipe 
line—the world’s longest, from Afghan- 
istan to the Caspian Sea. 


U.S.S.R.: ‘Gangsters’ Confess 
Conniving With Official Devil 


To Westerners, the most fantastic 
event of 1936 was the kidnaping of 
China’s Dictator, Chiang Kai-shek, by 
his opium-eating underling, Young Mar- 
shal Chang. 

A no less fantastic tale came last 
week from semi-oriental Russia—re- 
calling eighteenth-century witchcraft 
trials whose tortured victims often ad- 
mitted conniving with the devil himself. 

In Moscow last Saturday, 5,000 secret 
police surrounded the former Nobles 
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Leon Trotsky: ‘Stalin . . . puts Borgia in the shade!’ 


Club. At a green-draped table in:‘a 
long green-walled room sat Russia’s 
most famous judge, Vassily Ulrich, and 
two colleagues—the military tribunal 
of the Soviet Supreme Court from 
which there is no appeal. 

Seventeen prisoners listened with 
ashen faces to the Soviet’s ablest pros- 
ecutor, Andrei Vyshinsky. None were 
paler than the three chief defendants— 
Karl Radek, until three months ago in- 
fluential foreign-affairs commentator 
for Izvestia, official government daily; 
Gregory Piatakoff, former head of the 
Soviet chemical industry; and Gregory 
Sokolnikoff, once Ambassador to Lon- 
don. Nikolai Bukharin—dismissed two 
weeks ago as Izvestia’s editor—didn’t 
appear. He and anonymous hundreds 
waited in prison. 

Foreign reporters and diplomats— 
including Joseph E. Davies, crack 
Washington lawyer, who arrived last 
week as United States Ambassador— 
gasped as Vyshinsky read an indict- 
ment that might have been penned by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

In December, 1935, Piatakoff went 
to Berlin. With a forged German pass- 
port he took a Nazi plane to Oslo. There 
Leon Trotsky (exiled from Russia in 
1929) outlined a plot to involve the 
Soviet in war with Japan and Germany 
and to overthrow Stalin in the resultant 
confusion. 

No less a personage than Rudolf Hess, 
Hitler’s deputy Fuehrer, had assured 
Nazi cooperation. In return Trotsky 
promised Berlin the Ukraine and of- 
fered Tokyo the Soviet’s Far Eastern 
provinces—including Sakhalin Island— 
to “guarantee Japan an oil supply in 
case of war with the United States.” 

Pending the German-Japanese attack, 
Piatakoff and Radek organized a “Trot- 
skyist gang,’ which blew up mines, 
wrecked railways, damaged factories, 
and even planned to “infect troop trains 
with bacilli to cause highly contagious 
diseases.” 

Stooped and professorial, Piatakoff in 
a wooden voice verified ‘“Trotsky’s in- 
structions .. . prepared with the Ger- 
man General Staff.” 





Radek, looking shabby and broken, 
pulled at his fringe of beard and re- 
cited a similar confession. He showed 
life only once. He had professed igno- 
rance of the criminal code, and Vyshin- 
sky had shouted: “You will know after 


this trial!” Radek twisted a smile: 
“After this trial I shall know nothing.” 

Spectators thought so too. The de- 
fendants had admitted selling their souls 
to the Soviet’s official devil—Leon 
Trotsky, who reached Mexico three 
weeks ago and who last Saturday, from 
the sanctuary of Diego Rivera’s luxuri- 
ous Mexico City villa, cried: “Stalin’s 
crimes put Caesar Borgia in the shade.” 


Mystery: Josef Stalin opened this 
purge of Trotsky’s disciples last August 
with the conviction and execution of 
sixteen old-line Bolsheviks—including 
Lenin’s trusted lieutenants, Gregory 
Zinovieff and Leon Kameneff. The se- 
cret police had charged them with plot- 
ting Stalin’s assassination. 

Last week’s trial followed the same 
pattern—mass confessions from the ac- 
cused; a carefully staged and vastly 
publicized “trial” of victims already 
held guilty—with swift execution to fol- 
low. 

Foreigners could only account for the 
culprits’ fervid self-accusation with 
dark tales of secret police torture 
chambers and the mystical Russian 
psychology. 

They found the motives of Dictator 
Stalin easier to analyze. The purge 
gave the stolid, ruthless Georgian a 
chance to pay off old scores, “liquidat- 
ing” suspected Trotskyists and possible 
future rivals. Behind Stalin, some 
guessed, stood Red army leaders, slowly 
changing Russia into a Red Fascist 
State. 

But the biggest mystery remained: 
why Moscow should dig up a charge so 
fantastic as that of German-Japanese- 
Trotskyist collaboration. Valid guess: 
blundering counter-publicity to the Ber- 
lin-Tokyo anti-Communist pact, accus- 
ing the Moscow-directed Third Inter- 
national of fomenting world terroristic 
revolution. 
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DIVORCE: A Prelate’s Parable 
Softens a Convocation’s Heart 


Westminster Abbey—officially the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter—was 
closed to the public after Evensong on 
the first Sunday of this month. The 
Dean and chapter turned the ancient 
London edifice over to the government, 
and immediately workmen began mak- 
ing alterations to accommodate 8,000 
persons who will witness the coronation 
of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
on May 12. 

Despite the noise of hammers, some 
60 Bishops of the Province of Canter- 
bury last week held convocation in the 
fourteenth-century Jerusalem Chapel, 
adjoining the west entrance to the Ab- 
bey. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
reminding the assembled prelates that 
they met on the first anniversary of the 
death of King George V, paid tribute 
to the late monarch. Concerning the 
abdication of his successor, King Ed- 
ward VIII, he held that “silence is now 
best.” 

Next day the ex-King—and the reason 
for his abdication—loomed large before 
the prelates. To emphasize the Church 
of England’s disapproval of divorce, the 
Rt. Rev. Bernard O. F. Heywood, Bishop 
of Ely, proposed a resolution that would 
bar remarried divorced persons from 
the sacrament of the holy communion. 
Only one other dignitary supported 
the ban: the Rt. Rev. Michael B. Furse, 
Bishop of St. Albans, who astonished 
Americans in 1931 when he appeared at 
the Episcopal Church’s General Con- 
vention in Denver wearing a bright 
purple suit. 

All the other Bishops frowned on 
Ely’s proposal. The Rt. Rev. Arthur 
F, Winnington-Ingram, Bishop of Lon- 
don and one of the country’s few prel- 
ates who did not comment publicly on 
King Edward’s case, expressed the con- 
vocation’s reaction: “We cannot con- 
demn these people to spiritual death.” 





ACME 


The Bishop of Birmingham won a victory 
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But the Bishop who really clinched 
the argument against the ban was the 
Rt. Rev. Ernest W. Barnes, a convinced 
modernist. The tall, lanky mathemati- 
cian-prelate has been at loggerheads 
with many of his episcopal brethren 
since Ramsay MacDonald appointed 
him to the See of Birmingham in 1924. 

Always unconventional in his ideas, 
Dr. Barnes last November suggested 
that Anglican Church officials should 
ask Nonconformist Church leaders to 
share coronation rites with them. His 
remark drew a rebuke from the Rt. 
Rev. Alfred W. F. Blunt, Bishop of 
Bradford, in which Dr. Blunt made a 
passing reference to the need of God in 
King Edward VIII's life. The British 
press, reading more into the remark 
than the Bishop said he implied, felt he 
had broken their self-imposed censor- 
ship on the Simpson affair; opening 
their columns to the story, they precipi- 
tated the crisis that ended with the 
King’s abdication. 

Last week, although the government 
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The Bishop of London protested 


turned thumbs down on his plea for 
Nonconformist participants in the coro- 
nation ceremony, Dr. Barnes won sup- 
port in convocation for his opposition 
to the communion ban. 

Assuming the interdict were enacted 
into Church law, Dr. Barnes composed 
ahd recited a parable concerning two 
women present at divine service in a 
cathedral: 


She gave niggardly to good causes, and 
the money which she saved was invested 
profitably in shares of armament com- 
panies and whisky combines. 

As she went forward she said: “I am 
glad that I am not an open notorious 
liver like this other woman.” 

The other woman dared not go for- 
ward to the Lord’s table. Her life had 
been a tragedy. She had married the 
wrong man, to discover that he was a 
foul creature, filthy in mind and dis- 
eased in body. She had divorced him. 

Then she had married = Noe hoping 
to make life once more tolerable. She 
had had two children. 

She wished to use the sacrament of 
the Lord’s communion to try to bring 
her husband and children closer to one 
ahother, so that their lives might be 
worthy of those who tried to be Christ’s 
followers. 
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The Bishop of St. Albans favored a ban 


She could not get the help of that 
es. which she dearly wished to 
ave. 


Wholeheartedly the Bishops turned 
against Ely and St. Albans. They agreed 
with Dr. Barnes: “I cannot see that it 
is right to fence the altar. Christ came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” 

Marriace Anvit: Other Britishers 
besides the Bishops were concerned with 
holy wedlock last week. A Parliament 
committee, headed by Lord Morison, 
former Solicitor General for Scotland, 
released a report on the Gretna Green 
marriage scandal. 


Since 1854 the little Scottish town, 
just over the English border, has been 
a mecca for quick marriages. It flour- 
ished under a Scots law by which a 
man and woman are considered legally 
married if by declaration or conduct 
they cause others to believe they are 
man and wife. No religious or civil 
ceremony need accompany the rite by 
the local marriage fixer. 


Gretna Green’s original performer 
was a farmer named Mackie, but since 
1927 the traffic has been carried on by 
Richard Rennison, a saddler—or his 
wife—who usually holds the weddings 
over a blacksmith’s anvil in conformity 
with the legend that Mackie performed 
his in a blacksmith’s shop. 


The government committee, calling 
such weddings an open door to “seduc- 
tion, deceit, and fraud,’’ recommended 
that the Scots law be amended to per- 
mit only clergymen, sheriffs, and reg- 
isters to perform the ceremony. To 
minimize hasty nuptials, the committee 
also suggested that 21 days’ residence 
in Scotland be made a prerequisite. 


Rennison, who charges $5.62 per wed- 
ding and is said to net at least $10,000 
a year from them, said he “would die 
fighting.’”’” He considered his knots just 
as securely tied as if done by a parson: 
“Happiness or unhappiness in marriage 
must always depend on the couple them- 
selves, not on whether they are married 
by a minister in a church or by a black- 
smith over an anvil.” 
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SCREEN: European Director 
Makes Study of American Crime 


Gangsters have found Hollywood 
fickle. First, a cycle of films glorified 
the thug—and when children played 
their modernized versions of cop and 
robbers, they elected the pimply kids 
with glasses to the unpopular copper 
roles. 

Then a new crime wave swept the 
country; G-men riddled Dillinger with 
bullets. Hollywood, heeding the call, 
launched a cycle of mass criminal 
slaughters—and, at long last, the pimply 
kid’s playmates allowed him to play 
thug; they all became G-men. 

Walter Wanger’s You Only Live 
Once splits the difference between 
these two screen trends and, with sym- 
pathy but without sentimentality, re- 
counts what happened to an ex-convict 
who tried to go straight. 

Before he began work on the film, 
Fritz Lang, the Austrian-born director, 
visited half a dozen of the nation’s 
biggest prisons, including such fort- 
resses of reform as Joliet and Sing 
Sing. He studied the findings of ex- 
perts like Lewis E. Lawes and the late 
Thomas Mott Osborne. Among other 
things he learned that approximately 
2,400,000 laws of all kinds have been 
passed by the various Legislatures, 
State and Federal. A fifth of them are 
on the books as statutory offenses that 
would send a man to State prison. 

After his investigations Lang saw the 
meaning of a passage from Harry El- 
mer Barnes’ “The Repression of Crime’’: 
“The typical criminal gets his elemen- 
tary schooling in crime in juvenile re- 
form school, takes his collegiate degree 
in a reformatory, and perfects his post- 
graduate work in a State prison under 
the direction and in the seminars of the 
most efficient and experienced teachers.” 

Despite his deep interest in the social 
aspects of the subject, Lang doesn’t 
sermonize in “You Only Live Once.” 
Given a stirring screen play by Gene 
Towne and Graham Baker, he directs it 
with the power and realism that char- 
acterized his work in “M” and “Fury.” 

Eddie Taylor, released from jail after 
a three-year stretch, gets a job and 
marries the girl who has waited for 
him. From the first day of his honey- 
moon he realizes that the odds are 
against their happiness. Then a lone 
bandit stages a death-dealing bank 
robbery. Eddie’s hat is found near the 
scene of the crime. Circumstantial ev- 
idence, coupled with his record, convicts 
him. 

A few hours before he is to die in the 
electric chair, he manages to get a gun 
and force his way toward freedom. 
While he is still within the prison walls, 
marching a hostage before him at the 
point of an automatic, a pardon comes 
from the Governor. Wracked by five 
weeks of torture in the death cell, he 
believes the pardon is a subterfuge and 
kills the friendly priest who tries to con- 
vince him that he is free. Though 
wounded, Eddie escapes and manages to 
reach his wife. 


Sylvia Sydney and Henry Fonda give 
superlative performances as the young 
couple, whose subsequent flight toward 
the Canadian border is doomed from 
the start. 

Barton MacLane, who plays the sym- 
pathetic role of public defender, makes 
a strong plea with the authorities to 
give Eddie another chance because of 
the circumstances. “The law condemned 





Emir in the Near East stuns the Cabi- 
net with the threat of war. Lord Dun- 
chester, the white-haired boy of the 
family, is pompously unequal to the 
situation; so Richard, the black sheep, 
kidnaps and impersonates his brother. 
A romantic subplot knocks about with- 
in the loose structure of the tale. 

A role that asks him to gather under 
his wing the affairs of a nation and of 





The prison doctor and his aides realize the electric chair has lost 
a victim when Henry Fonda finds the gun planted in his mattress 


him to death. It found it had made a 
mistake and thought it could straighten 
things out—” he snaps his fingers— 
“just like that! But you can’t straighten 
out a man who has lived in the death 
house for five weeks ... waiting... 
waiting...” 

But Eddie is a murderer now, no 
doubt about it—and the laws takes its 
course. A few miles from the border, 
the protagonists of the finest film of its 
type since “Public Enemy” crumple 
under a hail of lead. 


COMEDY: George Arliss, in a Dual 
Role, Breaks Law to Keep the Peace 


Merry England grows glum for a 


tense moment in Man of Affairs, but - 


British diplomacy finally wins the day. 
IncidentaHy, through the Gaumont 
British studio’s diplomacy, George Ar- 
liss achieves a field day. Playing a dual 
role for the first time, the actor gives 
his fans the only thing they could like 
better than an Arliss characterization 
—namely, two Arliss characterizations. 


His conception of Lord Dunchester, 
the British Foreign Secretary, is a libel- 
ous cartoon of that country’s statesmen, 
relieved by his humorous portrayal of 
Richard, the Secretary’s irresponsible 
twin brother. The story itself is a 
casual concoction. The murder of an 





young lovers as well is no novelty to 
George Arliss, but this time he shoul- 
ders his plumpest bag of tricks to make 
it appear so. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Under Cover of Night (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): Something of a change 
from the usual murder mystery, this 
tale of violence on a university campus 
lets the audience in on the killer's 
identity from the beginning. Henry 
Daniell is quietly sinister as the pro- 
fessor who does away with his wife, 
her dog, and several scholarly victims 
—before Edmund Lowe, as a casual 
supersleuth, returns the compliment. 


Men Are Not Gods (London Film): 
Although it has Miriam Hopkins, Ger- 
trude Lawrence, and A. E. Matthews 
in the cast, this misalliance of light 
comedy, soggy dramatics, and Shake- 
speare’s “Othello” indicates that even 
Alexander Korda, its producer, has his 
mortal moments. 


April Romance (Alliance Film): An 
apocryphal but romantic slice of Franz 
Schubert’s life brings Vienna of the 
1820s to the Belmont Theatre, New 
York—M-G-M will release the picture 
nationally. 
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RECORD: Rebuilt Hughes Ship 


Lowers Transcontinental Time 





YEEEEEEEEEE—2, piercing high-pitched 
drone brought mechanics and pilots 
tumbling out of hangars and offices at 
the Newark Airport one noon hour last 
week. 

YEEEEEEEEOW—a. tiny blue-winged sil- 
ver-bodied monoplane dived low over 
the soggy cinder runways, then zoomed 
steeply. 

Twenty minutes later, as the little 
ship came bumping across the field, the 
crowd that ran to meet it already knew 
the ship had set a transcontinental rec- 
ord. An Official timer had clocked its 
dive at 12:42:25 Eastern Standard 
Time. Another timer had wired its 
take-off from Glendale Airport near 
Los Angeles just 7 hours 28 minutes 
and 25 seconds earlier. Howard 
Hughes, its pilot, had therefore bro- 
ken his own year-old transcontinental 
record by almost two full hours! That 
meant an average of 332 miles an hour 
for the 2,490-mile flight. 

Hughes, gray-faced and weary, 
climbed from his tiny cockpit and told 
a story of a perfect flight—all tail 
winds. Over Arizona his oxygen ap- 
paratus had given trouble and forced 
him to come down to 14,000 feet, where 
he stayed for the rest of the trip. 


Modestly elated, the young 6-foot-3 
multimillionaire explained: “I heard 
somebody else was going to try to break 
my record, so I decided to beat him to 
ag 

“Somebody else” was obviously Frank 
Hawks, whose new racer, Time Flies, 
had been showing test speeds of well 
over 300 miles an hour. 


Basically, Hughes’ ship was the same 
one in which he had set a world’s land- 
plane record in 1935—352.46 miles an 
hour over a 3-kilometer course. But 
now its big fourteen-cylinder Pratt & 
Whitney twin-row Wasp engine had 
been souped up to give a reported 1,100 
horsepower at take-off; and its wing 
and fuselage had been refined, under 


UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS, WIDE WORLD 
Howard Hughes (left) broke his own transcontinental record 
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Sky Lounce: United Air Lines’ version of luxurious air travel—interior of a new DC-3 
Douglas transport, put into service between New York and Chicago last week. Fourteen 
chair-car seats occupy space designed for 21. When enough such ships have been de- 
livered, United plans a 14-hour, 45-minute service between New York and San Francisco. 





the direction of Richard Palmer, in 
charge of Hughes’ private airplane 
works in Glendale. This was the plane’s 
first workout over a long run; Hughes 
other inter-city records having been set 
in a stock model Northrop. 


® 
BENDIX: Gadget Maker Forms 


Combine to Cut Air Disasters 


Ninety per cent of the aircraft in the 
United States use accessories that come 
from factories owned or affiliated with 
the $60,000,000 Bendix Aviation Corp. of 
South Bend, Ind.—a firm also extensive- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of carbu- 
retors, brakes, starters, and other au- 
tomobile accessories. 

Last week Vincent Bendix, robust 
middle-aged head of that company, met 
newspaper men in a New York hotel to 
announce a still further extension of 





... making it that much more difficult for Frank Hawks (right) 


Bendix aeronautical interests. Out of 
four small aircraft radio companies he 
had fashioned the Bendix Radio Corp. 

It would specialize in the develop- 
ment of aircraft communication and 
navigational radio equipment—‘“with 
particular attention to blind flying and 
safety in landing under adverse weath- 
er conditions.” More than 100 engi- 
neers would staff its plants in Chicago, 
Dayton, Washington, and Oakland. 

Already two major air lines (un- 
named) had ordered radio-compass 
homing devices for all their transports. 
Had such equipment been in country- 
wide use during recent weeks, Bendix 
stated, it would have prevented such 
aerial disasters as had recently killed 
Martin Johnson and 29 others. 

Radio experts agreed the merger and 
announcement were brilliantly timed. 
The air lines are eager to purchase and 
install any new device that might con- 
ceivably increase operating safety. 
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AMATEURS: When a ‘Ham’ Isn’t 
A Ham: When Disaster Strikes 


CQ, CQ, CQ! 

“Calling anyone who’s listening!” 

Radio amateurs who hear CQ get 
busy. The call may bring answers from 
Zanzibar, Australia, Suez—or Jones 
Center, Iowa. Sixty-five thousand 
short-wave fans throughout the world 
recognize it as an invitation to what 
Hiram Percy Maxim, late founder of 
the American Radio Relay League, 
called ‘a scientific romance.” 


Two kinds of romance are included 
in the definition. One is illustrated by 
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Hams: Last week the Relay League, 
largest organized group of amateurs in 
the world, finished an undertaking 
which they sponsor every four years— 
the Governors-to-President relay. The 
custom of having hams relay congratu- 
latory messages from the Governors of 
the various States began in 1922. Presi- 
dent Harding received congratulations 
from 43 State executives; Coolidge, 24; 
Hoover, 41. In 1932, President Roose- 
velt got 35; his 1937 total was 39. At 
the Washington Radio Club, 22 sta- 
tions were on the air 24 hours. 


The network of hams that made pos- 
sible these inaugural relays began in 
radio’s earliest days. Long before Mar- 
coni spanned the Atlantic in 1903, ama- 
teurs had established short-wave inter- 
communication. By 1910 several thou- 
sand stations existed, many of them 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Certified: A ‘two-way contact’ card from Japan—a jewel in any ham’s collection 


the experience of Clyde DeVinna, 
M-G-M camera man, who owes his life 
to amateur radio. Filming an Eskimo 
picture in Alaska some years ago, he 
set up a spare-time station. One day 
as he was talking to a New Zealand 
“ham,” gas began to escape from his 
stove. The New Zealander heard De- 
Vinna’s sending outfit stutter, then 
stop. Alarmed, he got in touch with 
another Alaskan amateur a few miles 
away, who rushed over and dragged 
the unconscious DeVinna from the gas- 
filled shack. 


The other kind of romance may re- 
sult from one of the ordinary social 
chats that fill the air lanes. Typical 
conversation: “W9DQD, W9DQD, W9- 
DQD [the W means it is a United 
States station; the 9 puts it in the 
ninth district; the DQD is station iden- 
tification]. This is VK3AL, Australia, 
VK3AL, as in Alice, as in Louis. Hello, 
W9DQD in Grand Junction, Colo. This 
is VK3AL in Australia standing by.” 
For a few minutes they exchange notes 
on the weather and mutual interests, 
bid each other “73” (best regards), and 
sign off. Adroit use of “83” (love and 
kisses) won James Mohnton, blind 
ham of Mohnton, Pa., his wife, a “YL” 
(young lady) operator. 


more powerful than government and 
comrnercial units. As a result of their 
dominance of the air, the Radio Act of 
1912 relegated them to the short-wave 
territories below 200 meters or above 
1500-—then considered useless. 


Postwar amateurs, exploring these 
new regions, numbered about 15,000. 
The depression and its enforced leisure 
time increased the number to a present 
high of 45,000 American operators. 
Twenty thousand others are scattered 
through the world. 

The average radio amateur today is 
a bespectacled, serious-minded chap of 
about 32. He has $600 invested in 
equipment and is usually in some 
branch of engineering or commercial 
radio. Occasionally he stays up all 
night trying to tune in distant stations 
and win his coveted WAS (worked all 
States) or WAC (worked all conti- 
nents) certificate. 


Hep: During war times—as in 1917 
—the amateur is called upon to pro- 
vide the nucleus of the United States 
Signal Corps. In times of national or 
local disaster—such as the floods of 
1936 or the Florida hurricane of 1933— 
the ham is often the only means of 
communication with the outside world. 

A vivid illustration of such an 


emergency occurred last week. Strand- 
ed with thirteen flood refugees on a 
railroad:crossing west of Shawneetown, 
Iil., Robert Anderson, ham operator, set 
up a temporary station (W9MWC) 
under a tent. In the early morning hours 
he established contact on the 75-meter 
band with W9ELL, owned by William R. 
LaVielle of Louisville, Ky. 

W9MWC: “Need food bad; all medi- 
cal supplies.” 

W9ELL: “Go ahead, old-timer, down 
there in the water.” 

W9MWC: “We have bread and meat. 
They promised boat at crossing, but 
haven’t seen it. Tell Lieutenant B., 
XYL, am okay and warm. Am using 
batteries. Thirteen people with me.” 
XYL referred to his wife. X indicates 
that the young lady operator is mar- 
ried. 

Two other hams from Harrisburg, 
Ill., and Wheeling, W.Va., took over for 


‘W9ELL—“I’ve got to do some Red 


Cross work myself.” But the signals 
from the isolated little company faded 
fast. Last message: 

“Broadcast to Shawneetown and 
junction. Send boat. The river is ris- 
ing fast. My batteries are... getting 

. weak...” At 3:25 A.M., the two 
stand-by operators buzzed each other: 
“He seems to have dropped out of the 
picture. Looks bad...” 

Both amateurs left their keys to go 
for help. At dawn a corps of Coast 
Guards left for the flooded railroad 
crossing. 

In scientific fields, amateurs have 
done similar service. Their work of 
experimentation has proved the basis 
for the most advanced radio studies. 
Shunted into “waste wave lengths,” 
they opened up billion-dollar fields to 
exploration—in the 1920s the short 
wave, in the 1930s the ultra-short, of 
inestimable value to televisionists. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Jan. 30, to Friday, Feb. 5 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SERIOUS: 


Windjammer Captain: Alan Villiers, master 
of the sailing ship Joseph Conrad, dé« 


scribes his recently completed 57,000-mile 
trip round the world. Sat. 12:15 CBS 
(WABC). 

Democratic Forum: Senator David I. Walsh 
speaks on “America’s Outlook.” Sat. 2:00 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 

Birthday Ball: Annual festivities on the 


President’s anniversary. Sat. 11:00 NBC 
Blue (WJZ). 

Victor Herbert: Selections from the best of 
his light operas. Sun. 2:00 CBS. 

Italian Spokeswoman: Signora Olivia Ros- 
setti Agresti, official interpreter for Italy on 
international and industrial problems. Mon. 
5:00 NBC-Blue. 

“Impressions of America”: Ellen C. Wilkin- 
son, English Member of Parliament (Labor). 
tells us about ourselves. Mon. 6:30 CBS. 


LIGHT: 
Tarzan and His Mate: Johnny Weissmulle: 
and Lupe Velez sing a duet on Floyd Gib- 
bons’ “Speedshow.” Sat. 9:00 CBS. 
Missouri Mule: Galen O. Gilbert, Benton. 
Mo., farmer, defends the critter. Sun. 5:00 
NBC-Blue. 
Salvation Army Band: An afternoon concert. 
Fri. 4:45 CBS. 


SPORTS: 


Winter Carnival: The St. Paul (Minn.) fete 
welcomes Winter. Sat. 10:00 NBC Blue. 
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‘Hams,’ who include in their ranks such 
notables as Wilmer Allison, tennis star 
(left), and such prodigies as 8-year-old 
Jean Hudson (right), who can hammer out 
International Morse code at a speed equal 
to that of top professionals, rarely have 
enough money to build sets like the 
above. Taroh Yagi of Tokyo, Japan, has 
his WAC certificate (see opposite page), 
and his set (upper right) is one of the 
best on the Island of the Rising Sun. W. 
S. Williams of Washington, D.C., has one 
nearly as powerful (upper left). But 
Richard Nebel of Brooklyn, N.Y. (bottom 
from left to right), has the typical ama- 
teur set-up which enables him, though 
crippled, to wander over the world. His 
friends are scattered from Hawaii to 
Europe. On the right he is sending his 
signal—W 2DBQ—to a waiting friend in 
Brazil (station PY-5QD). 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To the former Princess Sybil- 
la of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Prince 
Gustav Adolf, son of Crown Prince 
Adolf of Sweden, a second daughter, 
Jan. 19, in Stockholm. A 42-gun salute 
announced the arrival of King Gustav 
V’s great-granddaughter. 

CHRISTENED: Elliott Roosevelt Jr., 6- 
month-old son of Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s second son, and the former 
Ruth Googins of Fort Worth, Texas; in 
the Monroe Room at the White House, 
Jan. 18. John Roosevelt, Harvard jun- 
ior, was godfather to his nephew. 


MarrieD: Ed (Strangler) Lewis, for- 
mer world’s heavyweight wrestling 
champion, now a Glendale, Calif., cafe 
owner, and Bobbie Lee West, film ac- 
tress; eeloped to Yuma, Ariz., Jan. 11. 
“We’ve known each other for twelve 
years,” explained Lewis last week when 
he announced the marriage, his fourth. 


... Count Luitpold zu Castell-Castell of 
Munich, 31, and Princess Alexandrine 
Louise, 21, daughter of Prince Harald 
of Denmark, King Christian’s brother; 
in Copenhagen, with the royal family 
attending. 


... Francis T. Hunter, 1927 national 
doubles champion with Bill Tilden and 
now one of the promoters of the Vines- 
Perry professional tour; and Marjorie 
Franklin, buyer and stylist for Jay- 
Thorpe, Inc., fashionable New York 
dress shop; in Greenwich, Conn. 

Drvorce Soucut: By Mrs. Adeline 
Stillwell Moran Moffett, from James A. 
Moffett, vice president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California and former Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator. In a 
“friendly” suit, Mrs. Moffett charged 
mental cruelty—‘grounds just as mild 
as can be ...I am fonder of my hus- 
band than of anybody else in the world, 
but his business separates us so much 
. . . This seems the only way.” Last 
November the Moffetts celebrated the 
second anniversary of their civil mar- 
riage by getting remarried at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 

ARRIVED: Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto, 
Japanese feminist leader, founder of 
Japan’s only birth-control clinic, lec- 
turer, and author (“Facing Two 
Ways’), in San Francisco, for-a lec- 
ture tour, to enlighten American au- 
diences on the Nipponese women’s 
fight for social and political recogni- 
tion. “The articulate woman is still 
frowned upon by the government [but] 
the women themselves are at last find- 
ing broader horizons. They are greatly 
stimulated by reports of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s activities .. .” 


-+-+Howard Dietz, song writer and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer publicity direc- 
tor, and his bride, the former Mrs. 
Tanis Guinness Montagu, heiress to 


the Dublin brewing millions and di- 
vorced wife of William Drogo Sturges 
Montagu, son of the Earl of Sandwich; 





Ed Lewis embraced marriage again 





Mrs. 
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at the Newark, N.J., airport, after q 
surprise elopement to Juarez, Mexico. 

DEPARTED: Maharajdhirajaj Raj Raj- 
eshwar Sawai Shree Yeshwant Rao Hol. 
kar Bahadur, Maharaja of Indore and 
one of the world’s richest men, with his 
wife and 3-year-old Princess Ushadevi, 
from New York, for Paris, after a six- 
month tour of the United States and 
Hawaii. Among his souvenirs, which 
swelled his baggage from 100 pieces to 
200, the Maharaja prized most two 
shiny badges and the titles they repre- 
sent: Captain of Los Angeles police 
and Deputy Sheriff of Los Angeles 
County. 

Sick List: Henry L. Doherty, found- 
er and president of the Cities Service 
oil and utilities system (throat ail- 
ment): registered as “Mr. Eggleston,” 
undergoing a few days’ treatment at 
Temple University Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


..- Fiorello La Guardia, Mayor of New 
York City (influenza): recovering at 
his Fifth Avenue home. 


..- Prince Michael, 15, Crown Prince 
of Rumania (appendicitis operation com- 
plicated by previous influenza attack): 
convalescing at Florence, Italy, where he 
had been visiting his mother, Princess 
Helen, divorced wife of King Carol. 

Diep: The Most Rev. Michael J. Gal- 
lagher, 70, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Detroit since 1918, of cardiac throm- 
bosis, after a ten-day streptococcic 
throat infection, at Providence Hos- 
pital, Detroit, Mich. 

Bishop Gallagher was consecrated in 
1915 and came to Detroit during a pe- 
riod of great industrial expansion. The 
“Building Bishop” energetically erected 
churches and parochial schools, and or- 
ganized new parishes to meet the needs 
of the rapidly increasing population. 
Fearless, outspoken, Bishop Gallagher 
was a strong believer in human liberty. 
As Father Charles E. Coughlin’s su- 
perior, he refused consistently to exer- 
cise his right to restrict the radio ac- 
tivities of the priest at the Shrine of 
the Little Flower—on which a carved 
figure of the Archangel Michael closely 
resembles the Bishop. 


-.-.-Mrs. Robert H. Brand, wife of a 
British banker and one of the five 
beautiful Langhorne sisters of Virginia 
who were glorified in the ’90s as the 
“Gibson girls”; of pneumonia, at her 
home in Eydon, near Rugby, England. 
Her three remaining sisters are Lady 
Astor, Member of Parliament; Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, wife of the art- 
ist; and Mrs. Maurice (Lefty) Ben- 
nett Flynn, wife of an old-time Yale 
football star. 


. ++ Marie Prevost, 38, movie comedienne 


in the ’20s, who recently ruined her 
health trying to diet herself back to 
the screen; found 48 hours after death 
in her Hollywood apartment. 


--+ Andrew Jackson Montague, 74, for- 
mer Governor of Virginia, and Con- 
gressman since 1913; of a heart attack, 
at his home in Urbana, Va. 
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MUSIC: Machine Age Runs Riot 
In Ferde Grofe’s First Concert 


Sirens screamed, rivets. clattered, 
hammers banged, and a pneumatic air 
drill rat-tat-tatted in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, last week. ‘“‘There’s so much 
noise I can’t hear,” complained one un- 
initiated member of the audience. 


It wasn’t a housewreckers’ holiday; 
it was the latest form of modern music. 
Making his bow as a concert conductor, 
Ferde Grofe, well-known composer and 
jazz arranger, presented a dozen pieces, 
including six of his own. 


Given on the eve of the President’s 
inauguration, the concert was dedicated 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Proceeds 
went to the New York Fund for Free 
Pools—a cause in which the President 
is interested. 


Grofe and his 50-odd instrumentalists 
thought they were bringing new music 
to birth. Actually they had just re- 
verted to old-fashioned program music 
in which every number told a little 
story, and instruments imitated sound 
effects. Where Victorians might have 
suggested the roll of thunder or the 
boom of cannon, this modern-minded 
orchestra sounded a siren and simulated 
factory noises—to ‘“‘describe America in 
music.” That is Grofe’s aim. Of his 
own compositions he says: 


‘I’m not foolish enough to try to 
place myself in a class with Ravel and 
Sibelius—but there is a real place for 
my kind of music.” 





Sin: 


Exuipition: Next week the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
TrouPEeR: Last week, after a fourteen- 
month tour of nine cities—total attend- 
ance: 878,719—the Museum of Modern 
Art’s comprehensive Vincent van Gogh ex- 
hibit returned to New York for a fortnight. 
Above-—“On the Threshold of Eternity,” 
one of the substitutes for part of the origi- 
nal group of pictures returned to their 
owners, 





Macic: Ferdinand Rudolph von Grofe 
has never strayed from his ambition to 
be a musician. His mother was a tal- 
ented ’cellist; his uncle and grandfather 
played in orchestras; and the three of 
them began teaching young Ferde how 
to play violin and piano when he was 5. 

He disliked school and ran away from 
home at the age of 14, for a time earn- 
ing his living by pounding a piano in 









California mining-town dance halls. 
His annoyed family got him a job as 
violist in the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, where he played for ten 
years. 

Grofe had a magic touch. His early 
arrangement of Whiteman’s rendition 
of “Whispering” sold 1,500,000 records 
and established his genius. Since he 
composed “Grand Canyon Suite” in 
1930, Grofe has done increasingly less 
arranging of other people’s work and 
devoted most of his time to composing. 

Industrialists have recognized the 
publicity value of his work, and large 
commercial concerns commissioned 
two of his latest compositions. The 
American Rolling Mills Co. of Middle- 
town, Ohio, put him on its regular pay 
roll while he composed the “Symphony 
in Steel.” The Ford Motor Co. sup- 
ported the musician while he created 
the suite “Wheels.” 


MUSIC NOTES 
Propicy AND TEACHER: When Yehudi 
Menuhin retired to his family’s Cali- 
fornia ranch more than a year ago, he 
announced he would make no public ap- 
pearances for two years. But one temp- 
tation proved too much. Asked to play 
with his teacher and friend, Georges 
Enesco, on a General Motors broadcast 
over the NBC-Red network, he accepted. 
This week the public again heard the 
young prodigy—in a series of Sarasate 
gypsy airs; and, with Enesco, the Bach 
concerto for two violins in D minor. 
General Motors wanted Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria” for an encore; both fid- 
dlers objected. Enesco wouldn’t discuss 


+s presents an important display of 173 bronze figures. Dating from 
3000 B.C. to 1931, the exhibit is the first to represent the entire history of bronze making. Earlier works include a Chinese tiger (1122- 
256 B.C.) and an Egyptian cat (650-30 B.C.) Other high spots: Shivering Woman (Houdon, eighteenth-century French), Seated W oman 
(Lehmbruck, modern German), and W oman With Beads ( Lachaise, modern American). 
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Yehudi Menuhin and Georges Enesco fiddled for General Motors 


the song—‘“It is kinder so.” Finally 
Menuhin’s father persuaded the earnest 
musicians it was a small price to pay 
for an audience of 6,000,000. With no 
time left on the air, after all, Enesco 
and Menuhin chose their own encores 
for the Carnegie Hall audience: De- 
bussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Enesco, who makes his debut this 
week as guest conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
spoke fondly of his young protege, 20 
last Friday. ‘He has nothing to learn 
from me now,” said the Rumanian, who 
has won acclaim throughout the world 
as a violinist, composer, and conductor. 


Virtuoso: Another violinist attract- 
ed attention last week with an absorb- 
ing series of little-heard music covering 
three centuries. Joseph Szigeti chose 
his numbers carefully, purposely ignor- 
ing many too familiar masters. In- 
stead New Yorkers at Town Hall heard 
a Schubert sonatina, Bach chaconne, 
and modern works by Ravel, Bartok, 
and Magaloff. 

A Szigeti concert invariably attracts 
a full house. The Hungarian virtuoso 
is equally successful in other fields. 
From the Columbia company he recent- 
ly received word that sales of his re- 
cordings had passed the half-million 
mark. When he returns to England in 
February, he will celebrate this event 
with a party at Columbia’s London of- 
fice, where for the first time he will see 
the exquisite doll sent his daughter by 
the Japanese branch because of his 
great popularity in that country. 

VisiTiInc ViscounT: When Viscount 
Hidemaro Konoye (pronounced K-noy) 
declared he would forsake the tradition- 
al family diplomatic career for music, 
his aristocratic mother wept. She had 
hoped he would become a statesman 
like his elder brother, Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, now President of the Japanese 
House of Peers. 

Last week Americans heard the reb- 
el for the first time. From the podium 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
Academy of Music, the 39-year-old mu- 
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Philadelphia applauded Hidemaro Konoye 


sician led his Occidental colleagues 
through Beethoven’s second symphony 
and the Lenore overture No. 3. Phila- 
delphians applauded. 

The tall, silent Japanese, who traces 
his family tree back 1,500 years, be- 
gan his orchestral experience a decade 
ago, when he organized, subsidized, and 
conducted the Tokyo Philharmonic. He 
found his fellow countrymen skillful in 
handling new instruments, quick to 
learn the works of Occidental masters. 
Knowing more about Beethoven than 
native Japanese music, the orchestra’s 
founder arranged Japanese classics in 
Western style. On his admission to the 
House of Peers, the musically minded 
nobleman abandoned his orchestra, 
which became a mainstay of the Tokyo 
Broadcasting Co. 

His wife and two children didn’t ac- 
company Konoye on his second Ameri- 
can visit, but the radio in their Tokyo 
home will keep them posted. Feb. 16, 
early risers (6:45 A.M.) can tune in 
NBC’s short-wave Konoye broadcast 
for Japanese listeners. 
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FOOTBALL: Emphatic Views on 


Overemphasis, Underemphasis 


Should colleges hire athletes? Should 
subsidized football continue? Last 
week fresh opinions on these stale 
questions spiced the nation’s sport 
pages. 

Yes Men: Tired of landing in the cel- 
lar of the Southwest Conference. 
Texas University authorities adopted 
the theme of “Pigskin Parade,” recent 
movie, and hired a _ high-powered 
coach. They signed Dana X. Bible, 
Nebraska’s bald ball of fire, for $15,000 
— $7,000 more then Dr. Harry Yandell 
Benedict, the university’s president, 
gets. Dr. Benedict seemed contented: 
“I am in accord with the selection of 
Bible because I consider him the best 
qualified in the whole country for the 
task for which he has been chosen.” 


Lehigh University’s president, Dr. 
Clement Clarence Williams, suggested 
that colleges should sponsor pro teams 
—just as cities back baseball teams: 
“The Harvard Pros or the Wisconsin 
Pros ... would be a more attractive 
name for a professional team than such 
a title as the Boston Redskins.” 


California’s graduate manager, Ken- 
neth Priestley, approved of big-business 
football as it is run at his institution: 
“As far as recruiting is concerned 

. our best selling points are the 
fact that we have a darn good univer- 
sity and we can offer any athlete a 
darn good education. All we do is offer 
a job to a good prospective athlete, 
and it’s a job with a full quota of 
work.” 


No MEN: Dr. Robert E. Doherty, 
president of Carnegie Tech, announced 
that his institute plans to abandon big- 
time football because “it is too expen- 
sive ... The purpose is not to drop 
football. We believe this sport culti- 
vates esprit de corps among students 
and alumni... We want just as good 
a team as we can afford but we can't 
afford the program of the past.” 

William J. Bingham, Harvard’s ath- 
letic director, sent his president, Dr. 
James B. Conant, a deploring report. 
He decried umpire baiting in college 
baseball and explained that _ since 
Harvard-Yale boxing matches were 
never conducted on a cordial basis 
they had been discontinued. On the 
subject of football subsidization, he 
blamed alumni more than coaches and 
promised that Harvard would never 
compromise with professionalism. 


BILLIARDS: Kissing Kings Make 
Life Difficult for Themselves 


The trick of making an ordinary 
carom (kissing the two object balls with 
one’s cue ball) is quite difficult enough 
for the average cueist. 

Not so for experts who years 42° 
turned to balk line—mostly 18.1 
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18.2 balk line, played on tables divided 
jnto eight balk areas by lines drawn 18 
inches from the rails. In 18.1, when 
poth object balls stand in a balk area, 
a player has to drive one out on his 
first shot. In 18.2, he can click off one 
carom in a balk area but has to break 
up the cluster on his second shot. 


Neither of these games thrills spec- 
tators. With so many balk areas, top- 
notchers have learned how to nurse the 
ivories in and out without having to 
make spectacular long-range caroms. 


To make billiards worth watching, 
Jake Schaefer Jr. (practicing at right) 
and Willie Hoppe (insert in top corner) 
this week began showing Chicagoans 
a new balk-line game—28.2 (so called 
because the two sides of the H inscribed 
on the table are 28 inches from the 
rails, and the second shot must knock 
one of the balls out of balk. 


The forks at the end of the lines are 
minor balk areas where Schaefer and 
Hoppe might otherwise gather the balls 
and go on making caroms forever. Hav- 
ing only four major balk areas to play 
in, neither expected a high run of more 
than 25. 
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In baseball’s Hall of Fame (above) 
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New billiard game 
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: Cobb, Ruth, Wagner, Mathewson 
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BASEBALL: Writers Vote Eight 
Heroes Into the Hall of Fame 





Baseball players are more hero-wor- 
shiped by American youngsters than 
any other group of athletes. Mainly 
responsible are reporters. 


These newspaper men almost always 
manage to write something praise- 
worthy about a player. If he’s a drunk, 
a bum, and beats his wife—well, he’s 
just a big happy-go-lucky kid, and what 
a man at the plate in the pinches! If 
he’s an unpredictable eccentric, he re- 
ceives some such nickname as Dizzy or 
Rube and is admired because he pre- 
dicts the great things he can do. 

By nature builder-uppers, the base- 
ball writers are now heart and soul be- 
hind the establishment of their own lit- 
tle Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
(Left—the colonial museum where 
James Fenimore Cooper relics will 
share the spotlight with old bats, balls, 
and gloves). There, at its birthplace, 
baseball will celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary in 1939. 

Each of the 324 members of the Base- 
ball Writers Association has his pet 
heroes. But last year they agreed by 
ballot that five players deserved to be 
revered by posterity; inscribed bronze 
plaques were hung in the museum. Last 
week they voted three more into the 
Hall of Fame—tTris Speaker, Larry 
Lajoie, and Cy Young. 

The immortals: Tyrus Raymond Cobb, 
now wealthy and retired in California; 
George Herman Ruth, New York golf 
enthusiast; John Henry Wagner, pres- 
ent coach of his old Pittsburgh team; 
Christopher Mathewson, who died of 
tuberculosis in 1925; Walter Johnson, 
operator of a 550-acre farm in Mary- 
land; Tristram Speaker, whisky whole- 
saler; Napoleon Lajoie, all-year-round 
golfer, and Denton T. Young, down-and- 
out farmer. 
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DIABETES: Kitty Mopes, Grows 
Thin, and Goes to the Hospital 


Diabetes is common in man, a heavy 
sugar consumer; in animals it is rare. 
About one out of every thousand dogs 
has the disease, and it appears occa- 
sionally among pigs, cows, horses, and 
sheep. But until last week veterinary 
literature recorded only one case of a 
diabetic cat. Then, at Flushing, Long 
Island, Dr. Frank Bloom told reporters 
about Aurie, a long-haired Persian. 

Aurie’s owner had noticed she was 
moping about the house and getting 
skinny, so he checked her weight. When 
she lost seven pounds in a fortnight, 
he rushed her to Dr. Bloom’s animal 
hospital. 

“If 1,000 doctors had gathered around 
Aurie,” Dr. Bloom said, ‘and analyzed 
urine and blood, every one would di- 
agnose diabetes. It was a clear-cut 
case.” 


CHILDBIRTH: Baby Has Record 
Weight and a President’s Name 


One night last week Dr. Jesse Briggs, 
country practitioner, hurried out of his 
Churubusco, Ind., home. Over back- 
woods roads he drove to the home of 
Elmer Fleck, WPA worker. By lamp- 
light he examined Mrs. Fleck. 

The baby about to be born, Dr. 
Briggs knew, was going to be large, 
probably even bigger than the five 
other strapping children whom the 
Flecks had presented to the world. Min- 
utes and hours passed. Finally Mrs. 
Fleck produced Franklin (for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt) John Fleck. Weight: 
17 pounds, 4 ounces. 

The healthy baby—‘not especially 
fat, but all boy”—was 2414 inches long, 
with a head 54% inches in diameter. 

While records still had to be checked, 
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ACME 
Aurie, Red Persian cat, owes his life 
to Dr. Frank Bloom’s insulin injection 


it seemed likely the Fleck baby would 
set a United States record for a live 
birth. The stillbirth record belongs to 
a Pelham, Ga., woman, who produced 
a dead baby that tipped the scales at 
25 pounds. (An Italian baby weighing 
24.9 pounds survived.) 

Some doctors hold that diabetes is 
the cause of large babies, that mothers 
with high blood-sugar content nourish 
their babies too well. Others maintain 
they are due to overlong pregnancies. 

Mortality rates among extra-large 
babies stand at 14.9 per cent against 
the average rate of 3.2 per cent. 


ESOPHAGUS: In Her Throat Is 
A Tube; In Her Heart, a Song 


Reconstructive surgeons have made 
headlines by converting female her- 
maphrodites into true females or male 
hermaphrodites into true males. Equal- 
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Latest of a heavy line: Franklin John Fleck, 17-pounder, wails in his mother’s arms. 


Runners-up, Sammy and Amanda, birth weights 12 and 13 pounds, are silent 





ly extraordinary are operations that 
construct new birth canals for women 
from bits of large intestine, orthe one 
performed last November that supplied 
an artificial intestinal orifice for the 
late Simplicio Godino, who survived for 
a few days the death of his Siamese 
twin brother. 

Another unusual case turned up in 
Boston last week. 

Twenty-eight years ago, Viola Kirt- 
ley, 7-year-old Nebraska City school- 
girl, gobbled down a handful of poison- 
ous berries. The poison shriveled and 
killed tissue of her esophagus. Sur- 
geons introduced a tube into her stom- 
ach, and food taken through this pas- 
sage saved her life. 

Last fortnight Miss Kirtley—still us- 
ing the tube—arrived at the New Eng- 
land Baptist Hospital in Boston. There 
Dr. Frank H. Lahey planned to oper- 
ate. He would open Miss Kirtley’s 
abdomen, snip out a section of intes- 
tine, and substitute it for the gullet. 

The day before the scheduled event, 
Miss Kirtley arose from bed. To sur- 
prised attendants she announced she 
was engaged to W. V. Kennedy, Denver 
physician. As she swished out of the 
hospital, she added: ‘‘He likes me, tube 
and all.” 

e 


QUACK: Gift to Medical Academy 
Revives Tales of Healing Rods 


Last week respectable medical men 
resumed vicarious relations with an ac- 
complished quack, Dr. Elisha Perkins. 

The will of his great-grandson, Dr. 
Henry P. Moseley of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., bequeathed a relic to the con- 
servative New York Academy of Medi- 
cine: 

“Dr. Perkins’ tall clock is to go to the 
Academy ... With the clock goes $500 
to keep it in order as long as it lasts.” 

American medicine never had a more 
successful bunco artist than Elisha Per- 
kins. So great were his professional 
derelictions that the gangling Colonial 
was booted out of the Connecticut Medi- 
cal Society in May, 1796. 

One of his more lucrative quackeries 
was the invention and sale of “tractors” 
—a pair of metal rods that looked sus- 
piciously like horseshoe nails. One, he 
claimed, was made of copper, zinc, and 
gold; the other of iron, silver and plati- 
num. In reality, both were of brass 
and iron. He maintained that draw- 
ing the tractors downward over an 
ailing section of the body would chase 
illness away. 

Since the remedy was simple enough 
to appeal to everyone, and since the 
tractors cost him a quarter and sold for 
$25, Perkins piled up a handsome for- 
tune. George Washington bought a 
pair; a Virginia planter traded his farm 
for tractors; and a Connecticut preach- 
er found them helpful in picking meat 
out of walnuts. 

After this promising start Dr. Perkins 
came to an untimely end. He proposed 
vinegar and salt as a remedy for yellow- 
fever-ridden New York. In the midst 
of this humanitarian venture he con- 
tracted the fever and died. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 
BEFORE BUYING ANY MOTOR CAR 
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ET’S say that you’re one of the 
millions who will buy a new 
motor car in 1937. 


If you’re like a majority of these 
people, Packard is one car you have 
always wanted to own. Yet you have 
gone on, year after year, buying some 
other make of car—never seriously 
considering Packard—because you 
thought you couldn’t afford one. 


We have a feeling that the thing that 
is really keeping you from the pleasure 
of Packard ownership is not a lack of 
money—but a lack of information. 


Far Lower in Price 


For, while Packard ownership may 
have been beyond your reach a few 
years ago, the advent of the new 
Packard 120 and the still newer 


Packard Six has changed all that. 
Today, nearly everyone who can afford 
any new car can afford a Packard. 


To prove that to you—to give you 
information that can save you both 
dollars and disappointments—we have 
printed a booklet called “The Business 
of Buying and Owning a Motor Car.” 


It is an unpretentious little book 
that you can read in a few minutes. 
Yet it contains facts that will undoubt- 
edly surprise you—facts that have 
already changed the car-buying habits 
of thousands of people. 


Easy To Buy 


For this book shows you that, be- 
cause of the flexibility of the Packard 
payment plan, and because of Packard’s 
method of handling used cars, a 


Packard Six or 120 is extremely easy 
to buy. And itshows you how Packard’s 
double life—long mechanical life plus 
long style life—not only can bring you 
motoring joy such as you have never 
known before, but at the same time 
can save you money, even over cars 
whose first cost is actually lower 
than Packard’s. 


HOW TO GET THIS BOOKLET 


The quickest way to get it is to 
stop in at your near-by Packard 
showroom and ask the friendly dealer 
there for a copy. (It’s free, of course!) 
Or, just send us your name and address, 
and we'll mail the book to you. Either 
way, we urge you to get your copy of 
this book at once! The Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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INVASION: A Frenchman Probes 
Some Wounds Left by the War 


Maxence van der Meersch has written 
a book of 707 pages which could have 
run another 700 and still be cramped for 
elbowroom. Invasion (168,600 words. 
Viking, New York. $3) deals with the 
multiformed life of Northern France 
villages occupied by the Germans for 
four nightmarish years, and the author 
has tried to realize that life in quick 
studies of a score of individuals. 

It is a magnificent attempt to portray 
humanity itself from the nether limits 
of its degradation to its mistier possi- 
bilities—at times approaching the gran- 
deur of “Les Miserables” and “War and 
Peace,” only occasionally skirting the 
petticoats of “Little Women.” But with 
so many characters in a limited space, 
each stunts the other’s growth, and the 
novel remains more of a promise than 
a fulfillment. 

From 1914 to 1918 the townsfolk of 
Herlem, Roubaix, Tourcoing, and Lille 
went through a hell peculiarly their 
own. Almost before they knew it, Lille 
was sacked, and the whole region placed 
under military rule. 

Those who weren’t evacuated were 
driven into culinary experiments with 
eld boots and bits of harness: there was 
no livestock left, no grain, no wood. 
People went to bed all day to keep warm 
and to keep from getting hungry. All 
abandoned houses were ripped down 
for fuel; after that the inhabitants be- 
gan on their own dwellings, living in 
one room, destroying the others. 

Consumption, scurvy, and pneumonia 
wiped out the old and the weak, leaving 
the rest to face the hordes of broken 
men who streamed back from the 
trenches. And when it was all over, 
there were shell-sown fields, a few rusty 
mangled factories, and a heritage of 
hatred on which to build a new life. 

Crisscrossing the general pattern of 
despair run the strands of lives tantaliz- 
ingly outlined by van der Meersch but 
never adequately filled in: Decraemer, 
imprisoned for espionage, who achieved 
a rare mysticism only to lose it on re- 
lease; the Abbe Sennevilliers, rather 
like Jean Valjean’s blessed Bishop; 
Barthelemy David, a gutter rat who be- 
came a cynical but fairly upright capi- 
talist; Patrice Hennedyck, who pain- 
fully regained his happiness by forgiv- 
ing his unfaithful wife; and 53 other 
assorted persons, no less absorbing and 
no less scantily sketched. 


° 
HISTORY: With a Polite Leer, 
A Britisher Reviews a Century 


If we but look on Europe... 

’Tis all incompetent disorder, all a 
lecture 

of irredeemable shame; the wrongs 
and sufferings 

alike of kings and clowns are a 
pitiful tale. 

To Philip Guedalla the fine distinction 


? 


between kings and clowns is scarcely 
perceptible, and the tale of their wrongs 
and sufferings rather more absurd than 
pitiful. The bizarre parade of The 
Hundred Years (359 pages, 103,700 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$3) shuffles by his caustic eye—emper- 
ors with helmets awry; statesmen trip- 
ping over their clodhoppers; idealists 
with their heads on the ground, their 
feet in the clouds; the rabble cutting up 
with its usual bad taste—all of it, Gue- 
calla indicates, a sound and fury signi- 
fying little but man’s rich capacity for 
recurrently making a fool of himself. 

Forsaking the textbook’s tedious 
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Van der Meersch: He peers behind 
the glory of war and sees despair 


path, the author skips from one genera- 
tion to another, peeping in the windows 
of Kensington Palace as Princess Vic- 
toria in her nightgown becomes Queen; 
spying on Charlestown, S.C., as the 
guns open up on Fort Sumter; watch- 
ing King Wilhelm of Prussia take the 
title of German Emperor in captured 
Versailles; looking down from the Win- 
ter Palace on Bloody Sunday in St. 
Petersburg as the Cossacks ride over 
the petitioning mujiks; calling on 10 
Downing Street as Britain strips for 
war on the Western Front; and warm- 
ing his cheeks at the Reichstag blaze 
which welcomes Hitler. 

In this royal rout, few escape Gue- 
dalla’s impaling pen: 

Karl Marx—‘An irritable person 
whose acute intelligence mistook his 
own continuous irritability for a critical 
analysis of other people’s views.” 

The Southerners who went to war 
with Mr. Lincoln—‘“Always romantic, 
the Southern mind had long been sub- 
ject to illusions ... Watering a tena- 
cious Cavalier tradition with a minimum 
of Cavalier blood, it was always prone 
to see a belle in every woman and a 
gallant gentleman in every man. An 
allied hallucination implied that the 
ownership of land was in some occult 
way a patent of nobility .. .” 

Guedalla is a Britisher despite him- 
self; his cosmopolitanism stops at Ger- 
mans and Russians. 


~ me 
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Kaiser Wilhelm-—“Tact was a vul- 
garism into which the Kaiser rarely 
lapsed . . . The variety -and vividness 
of his public appearances startled ob- 
servers, whose uncertainty as to what 
he was going to say next was only 
equaled by his own. . . His striking 
figure was seen to advantage in every 
known form of tunic, plastron, and 
cuirass ...and a bold tonsorial experi- 
ment provided a mustache which seemed 
to challenge gravitation by its almost 
vertical ascent.” 


Seen through this English monocle, 
the Russians invariably appear a little 
grotesque and always detestably inefti- 
cient. Tracing the rather shabby war- 
time exile of Lenin and Trotsky in 
Switzerland and France, Guedalla pro- 
fesses to find “something a little touch- 
ing in the queer existence of these fish 
out of water, who were convinced that 
they could teach the world to swim.” 


With his own countrymen, the Brit- 
ish author is considerably kinder, 
though no less shrewd. Pondering their 
disinclination to revolution, he charges 
it to “a happy inability to apprehend 
general ideas ... At their approach 
the public mind almost invariably 
ceased to function or, conscious of its 
limitations, turned eagerly in other di- 
rections.”” Echoing this early note, his 
century survey ends at King George V’s 
funeral with a brief but romantic paean 
to Britain’s achievement of muddling 
through, uninfected by Continental vi- 
ruses of fascism and communism. 

But when the last brilliant page has 
been turned and the index faced, the 
reader is left with little more than a 
collection of bright vignettes and witty 
asides. A recapitulation of history can 
hardly hope to be other than redundant 
unless it consists of a bold and profound 
reinterpretation; and Guedalla is nei- 
ther a Spengler nor the Marx he derides. 


+ 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Return to Life. By Erich Ebermayer. 
294 pages, 77,000 words.“ McBride, New 
York. $2. Erich Ebermayer tackles 
the sobering problem of a man par- 
doned from prison after 22 years of a 
life sentence. Quite deservedly, this 
gravely written novel sold 100,000 cop- 
ies in Central Europe. 


Tom Paine, Friend of Mankind. By 
Hesketh Pearson. 288 pages; 64,800 
words. Harpers, New York. $3. A fine, 
rollicking biography of the author and 
champion of the Rights of Man. 


My Battle (Mein Kampf). By Adolf 
Hitler. 297 pages, 80,000 words. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. An abridged 
American edition of a work by an Aus- 
trian politician which has _ recently 
caused considerable comment on the 
Continent. 


Not All Rivers. By Adriana Spadoni. 
336 pages, 108,000 words: Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. “It was the 
strong profile that Rhoda fell in love 
with, for which she married him, but 
it was the soft mouth and chin that 
betrayed her.” That’s‘the story. 
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M. I. T.: Pacifists Win Battle to 
Avoid Military Requirement 


For 70 years, completion of a two- 
year course in military training has 
been one of the requirements for a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
degree. Since 1934 the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches has protested this 
ruling on behalf of conscientious-ob- 
jecting Congregational students at 
M. 3, 3. 

Last April the council took up 
cudgels for one student: Kenneth Ar- 
nold, a member of the denomination’s 
church at Central Falls, R.I. Though 
President Karl T. Compton declared he 
had “no lack of sympathy with the boy 
or his ideals,” he refused to abrogate 
the requirement. Arnold finished his 
course last June but received no degree. 

Last week the council revealed that 
the Arnold case had finally resulted in 
what it termed “one of the most sig- 
nificant steps yet made in the struggle 
for freedom of conscience.” 

M. I. T. reversed its stand: beginning 
next September students who can con- 
vince the faculty that they object to 
the military course “on sincere re- 
ligious or moral grounds” may be ex- 
empted. The institute has not yet de- 
cided on the alternative courses but 
thinks “it is probable that they will in- 
clude such studies as international law, 
history of arbitration, diplomacy .. .” 

As a final gesture of good faith to 
Congregationalists, Compton said that 
Arnold would be eligible for his degree. 


OKLAHOMA: Students Who Fail 
Must Now Pay for Privilege 


William B. Bizzell, president of the 
University of Oklahoma, started figur- 
ing. He jotted down ‘4,000 semester 
hours”—the total of last year’s failures 
by 7 per cent of the university’s men 
and women. That, he _ discovered, 
amounted to about 300 full-time stu- 
dents’ work. Allowing twenty pupils 
to an instructor, it would take fifteen 
full-time instructors to take care of 
them. 

Bizzell mused: why not let the stu- 
dents themselves pay for their own 
laziness or stupidity? Rate: $3 per 
hour failed. If they don’t want to pay 
the fine, they can drop out. For last 
semester’s failures 450 students will 
receive bills this week. 

Announcement of the plan didn’t 
cause much excitement. Primary reason 
for acceptance of the idea: Bizzell’s 
popularity. Since he came to the univer- 
sity at Norman in 1926, he has erected 
numerous buildings—including a $500,- 
000 library, one of the finest in the 
Southwest—and has given stimulus to 
the university press, which has had 
more of ifs books recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club than ‘any 
other American university. 
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“WHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS A FRIEND.”. 
























































HE next time you’re down — 
Tin spirit, we mean—just try 
filling your pipe with good old 
Briggs pipe tobacco. There’s 
something about this friendly 
mixture of Nature-blessed to- 
baccos that makes a man’s spirits 
come zooming up to normal. For 


on your feet again! 





Briggs is ever so carefully blend- 
ed of the choicest of tobaccos 
(aged in wood four full years) to 
bring you all the pleasure and 
goodness a pipe tobacco can 
give .. . Let Briggs be your 
friend; you and your pipe will 
never find a better one! 
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CIGARETTE S: Consumption Highest Ever, 


Makers Boost Price to Meet Rising Tobacco Costs 


Cigarette smokers will have to spend 
something like $80,000,000 more this 
year than last, according to plans of the 
Big Four tobacco companies. In spite 
of the greatest cigarette year in history, 
preliminary estimates indicate that 
corporate earnings in the industry were 
barely sufficient to meet established 
dividends. 

Faced with soaring tobacco prices, the 
Big Four, led by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., last week advanced wholesale cig- 
arettes prices from $6.10, where they 
have stood since 1934, to $6.25 per thou- 
sand. Retailers, beginning with the big 
chains in the East, passed along the in- 
crease by raising the retail price 1 cent 
a package. ’ 


Bic SmoKe: Before the war it took 
the citizens of the United States 45 
years to smoke 150,000,000,000 cig- 
arettes. They used just about that 
number between 1870 and 1914. Last 
year the same number of cigarettes 
were burned up in twelve months. 

The four leading makers produced 
about 83 per cent of that enormous to- 
tal in the following order (estimated) : 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 





Co. (Camels) 43,000,000,000 
American Tobacco Co. 
(Lucky Strikes) 38,000,000,000 
Liggett & Myers Co. (Ches- 
terfields) 36,000,000,000 
P. Lorillard & Co. (Old 
Golds) 7,000,000,000 
All other brands 26,000,000,000 
Total, 1936 150,000,000,000 


HicHER Prices: Despite the preva- 
lence of popular jokes to the contrary, 
tobacco is the chief ingredient in the 
manufacture of cigarettes. In the pop- 


ular-priced varieties the tobacco is of 
three kinds: burley, bright leaf (flue- 
cured), and Turkish. 

In the Winter markets, both burley 
and flue-cured cigarette tobaccos have 
run far ahead of last year’s prices. 
Turkish, of which a very small amount 
is used in inexpensive cigarettes, has 
not increased notably. Present esti- 
mates indicate that the average total 
price per pound of cigarette tobacco is 
about 10 cents higher this year than 
last. The net increase in wholesale price 
(after dealers’ discounts), as announced 
last week, comes to about 13 cents. 

Unless there is a further sensational 
rise in leaf prices, the average steady 
smoker—who will hand over to the to- 
bacco companies from $2 to $3 more 
than he did last year—will pay for the 
manufacturers’ increase in costs. To- 
bacco men look for still higher con- 
sumption and greatly increased net 
earnings this year. 


° 
to Celebrate 


ICC: 
Fifty Years of Rail Regulation 


Commission 


Prior to 1887 the country’s railroads 
behaved pretty much as they pleased. 


If a carrier disliked a manufacturer, 
it charged him exorbitant freight rates 
—much higher than his competitors had 
to pay; soon the manufacturer would be 
forced into receivership. Railroads in 
the Midwest frequently owned grain 
elevators; to squelch competition, they 
refused to transport wheat that had 
been stored in rival elevators. Pub- 





ICC has a birthday, its 50th 





lished freight tariffs were a fiction be- 
cause virtually all carriers granted 
secret rebates. 

To end such practices, Congress set 
up the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which next week—Feb. 4—cele- 
brates its 50th birthday. In the early 
years of its existence the ICC was a 
policeman without gun or nightstick: 
it had little actual authority over the 
railroads. But a series of amending 
laws—the Hepburn Act of 1906, the 
Transportation Act of 1920, the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935—have vastly 
broadened its jurisdiction. 


Today a railroad can hardly switch 
an engine without first getting the 
ICC’s permission. Some of the com- 
mission’s powers—over buses. and 
trucks engaged in interstate commerce, 
as well as rail carriers: 

To fix rates 

To pass upon security issues 

To authorize extensions and aban- 
donments 

To require minimum safety appli- 
ances 

To prescribe standard accounting 
forms - 


So much work requires many hands: 
besides the eleven commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the President for six-year 
terms at $12,000 a year, there are 
examiners, lawyers, accountants, tech- 
nical advisers, clerical workers—a total 
force of more than 2,000 persons. 


When the commission was_ first 
organized, it rented a four-story ram- 
shackle building on F Street, Washing- 
ton. Now it occupies a $5,000,000 struc- 
ture on Constitution Avenue, newly 
finished in 1935, completely air-con- 
ditioned, and equipped with a private 
shower bath for each commissioner. 

Notwithstanding, a commissioner's 
life is not all comfort and convenience. 
Usually a man comes to this job with- 
out previous railroad experience—an 
ex-lawyer, judge, college professor, or 
journalist. Immediately he must plunge 
into an ocean of technical data—and 
be able to render an intelligent de- 
cision on complicated questions relat- 
ing to freight schedules, property valu- 
ation, accounting practices, and other 
bogies of railroad finance. With hun- 
dreds of cases to be passed on each 
year, commissioners must work twelve 
or fourteen hours a day to keep up 
with their docket. 

Primarily the ICC is a court of 
justice for railroads, shippers, and the 
traveling public. A passenger who 
feels he has been overcharged on the 
purchase of a ticket may write a letter 
to the commission stating his com- 
plaint. After informal investigation, 
the ICC may order the railroad to re- 
fund his money. 

Or a trade association may file a pe- 
tition for the lowering of freight rates 
on a group of commodities. The com- 


mission will hold public hearings, listen 
to arguments pro and con, then meet 
in a closed session to render a decision. 
A railroad disobeying a commission 
order faces court prosecution by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Once a year ICC issues a report to 
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Congress on its activities, with sug- 
gestions for needed legislation. In its 
50th annual report, issued early this 
month, the commission urged Congress 
to consider extending its jurisdiction to 
railroad holding companies, now ex- 
empt from ICC regulation. It also 
urged enactment of a law for “com- 
prehensive regulation of interstate air 
transportation.” At present air-trans- 
port companies come under the ICC’s 
jurisdiction only in connection with 
their role as mail carriers. 


DRY GOODS: NRA Revival 
Sidestepped at Retail Meeting 


Last November, directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
meeting in Atlantic City, N.J., decided 
that the Blue Eagle wasn’t such a bad 
bird after all. They felt that a volun- 
tary code would be a good thing for the 
5,667 retail stores that are members of 
N.R.D.G.A. 

Seeking to formulate such a code, the 
board drew up a platform and two 
model State laws. In brief it recom- 
mended : ‘minimum wages and maximum 
hours; elimination of child labor and of 
unfair trade practices. 

When the N.R.D.G.A. held its 26th 
annual convention last week at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, Irwin 
D. Wolf of Pittsburgh presented the 
board’s plan to the delegates. But sev- 
eral members protested that the code 
had been drafted too hastily. John C. 
Watson, president of the New York 
State Council of Retail Merchants, said 
that the “platform may change the 
form of distribution in the nation for 
the next 50 years. We do not propose 
to submit to anything which we do not 
understand.” 

Debate lasted an hour. With the dele- 
gates still in disagreement, David 
Moeser, N.R.D.G.A. president, referred 
the platform to the resolutions com- 
mittee. Next day the delegates ap- 
proved the committee’s compromise res- 
olution, which backed the platform’s 
objectives and provided for a committee, 
to report back within 90 days, on the 
manner in which the objectives should 
be achieved. 

Viewing the resolution as a face- 
saver, most observers believed that it 
spelled the end of voluntary regulation 
along NRA lines on such a broad scope. 


GAMES: Author of Best-Selling 
Monopoly Tries for Another Hit 


Amateur inventors, whose friends say 
they ought to patent their ideas and sell 
them, don’t as a rule do well with 
games. The first amateur in 35 years 
to patent a best-selling game was 
Charles B. Darrow of Philadelphia; he 
put “Monopoly” on the market late in 
1935. 

Darrow used to be a construction 
engineer who played the stock market 
as a side line. When both the building 
business and the stock market let him 
down, he and his wife got along as best 
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they could doing odd jobs—mending 
furniture, building fishponds, and weav- 
ing dress fabrics. 


Stocky, leathery-skinned, Darrow one 
day heard about a Princeton professor 
who gave his students stage money and 
played a kind of game with them to 
illustrate economic problems. That was 
an idea: Darrow made the first Monop- 
oly game in his own workshop and 
played it with his friends. They said he 
ought to sell it. 

He tried but found no takers and 
finally marketed it himself. Orders 
came in faster than he could fill them. 
Then Parker Brothers, who had balked 
at the idea at first, took it on a royalty 
basis. Darrow made enough “to be com- 
fortable for the rest of his life.” He 
bought a house in the country and put 
the cash into annuities. 


Last week, comfort and leisure bore 
fruit. A new Darrow game, “Bulis and 
Bears,” also put out by Parker Brothers, 
appeared on the scene. It does for stock 
trading what Monopoly did for real es- 
tate. 

Anyone could tell that Darrow once 
got trimmed by the stock market. Bulls 
and Bears is a pretty savage game, 
played with dice and movable counters 
like Monopoly. To win, a player has to 
force all the other players into bank- 
ruptcy, cornering all the cash and all 
the stockholdings. 


HORSERADISH: Missouri Crop 
Helps Season Seaboard Oysters 


The horseradish you dab on your oys- 
ters or meat probably comes from St. 
Louis. About four-fifths of the Ameri- 
can crop is grown in St. Louis County 
or in three Illinois counties just across 
the Mississippi River—Madison, St. 
Clair, and Monroe. According to con- 
noisseurs, St. Louis County’s hilly clay 
soil produces a hotter and tastier va- 
riety than the black gumbo lowlands 
of Illinois. 

German farmers who settled in the 
region brought horseradish to this 
country. They planted small crops for 
family use. But no one thought of 
shipping the roots to outside markets, 
and horseradish was worth only 50 
cents to $1 a 100-pound barrel up to 
1875. 

That year James A. Dacey of St. 
Louis gave the industry its start. Ex- 
perimenting for the first time with 
shipments of a few barrels, Dacey & 
Co. gradually built up a market 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Dacey, known as “the Horserad- 
ish King,” died in 1925. His son, James 
A. Dacey Jr., is now America’s lead- 
ing shipper of horseradish. Chief mar- 
kets: Northern and Eastern States, es- 
pecially oyster-eating .seacoast cities. 


Roor: Horseradish is actually a root 
from 6 to 18 inches long. The roots— 
big ones look like a baseball bat with 
a gnarled and warty end—are planted 
in March; most of the cultivation is 
backbreaking handwork and none of 
the roots can be. dug until October. 

Some 300° farmers in the St. Louis 
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An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass 
of water makes a pleasant-tasting, 
Ikalizing solution which 
an analgesic (sodium acety! salicyl- 
ate). You drink it and it does two 
important things. First, because of 
the analgesic, it brings quick, wel- 
come relief from your discomfort — 
ond then because it is also alkaliz- 
ing in its nature Alka- 
Seltzer helps correct the 
cause of the trouble 
when associated with 


an excess acid at 
condition. lig) 











Read NEWS- WEEK each week. It keeps AJ 
you quickly and accurately informed. 
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Slump Ahead 
In Bonds 


A critical examination of the outlook for 
bonds (and stocks) under managed money. 


by L.L.B. ANGAS 
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Author of “The Coming American Boom”: 4 
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region include horseradish in their 
crops. Only about seven, however, 
grow as much as 20 acres. Average: 
5 to 10 acres. Total production for a 
peak year: 100,000 barrels. 

Most of the crop is bought by con- 
diment firms that deal in such delica- 
cies as pickles and mayonnaise. These 
firms clean, scrape, and grate the root. 
After that vinegar and either sugar or 
salt are added. 

The instant the root has been grated 
‘it starts to lose its pungency and its 
white color. In any type of container 
horseradish will turn brown and taste- 
less in two weeks. Hence a majority 
of retailers buy it only in case lots as 
they need it. 


Price: During the past three years 
bumper crops forced prices as low as 
$2 a 100-pound barrel. As a result 
farmers reduced their acreage. Then 
last Summer the drought and extreme- 
ly hot weather cut the average yield 
from 45 to 25 barrels an acre. Total 
production during 1936 dropped off to 
50,000 barrels. 

Prices soared. Last week farmers 
were getting $9 to $12 a barrel for the 
remnants of their 1936 crops. Normal 
price: $5 to $8. 

But housewives don’t need to worry. 
Apparently there is no connection be- 
tween wholesale and retail prices. 
When horseradish root was selling for 
$28 a barrel during the war, grocers 
sold a bottle for 10 cents. Last year 
the farmers got only $2.50 a barrel, 
but the same size bottle still cost 10 


cents. No one seems to know why. 
a 
SPRAYS: DeVilbiss Atomizers 


Squirt Perfume, Medicine, Paint 


Half a century ago Dr. Allen DeVil- 


* biss, Midwestern ear, nose, and throat 


specialist, invented an atomizer that 
was a vast improvement over.any pre- 
viously devised. It had an adjustable 
nozzle so the spray could be directed in 
any direction the user desired. 

Dr. DeVilbiss decided he could make 
more money by manufacturing the 
gadget than by using it on his patients. 
Hence, in 1888 he founded the DeVilbiss 
Company in Toledo, Ohio. 

In those days an atomizer was con- 
sidered a physician’s instrument and 
was rarely found in home medicine cab- 
inets. Dr. DeVilbiss set out to popu- 
larize his invention—employing such 
demonstration stunts as spraying soup 
at banquets. Sales increased slowly, 
however. By 1905, when the founder’s 
son, Thomas A., entered the firm, it 
was doing a business of only $40,000 a 
year. 

Tom DeVilbiss decided the concern 
needed new ideas. Why not expand 
the DeVilbiss line to include perfume 
atomizers? His father objected to such 
an innovation, but the young man went 
ahead anyway. Sales perked up. 

Six years later the firm took a still 
more radical step. It started manufac- 
turing spray guns for, applying paint, 
At ‘urniture manufacturers were 


the chief customers. Then, after the 
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war, spray equipment began to be used 
by a wide variety of industrial firms: 
makers of toys, ceramic ware, radio 
and telephone parts—virtually every 
product requiring a colored or glossy 
finish. 

DeVilbiss sales became closely tied 
up with general business activity. As 
a result, when the depression broke, 
the firm’s profits dropped sharply, and 
in 1932 the company had a deficit. 
Thereafter the management stopped 
reporting income. Its stock is closely 
held, and such information, officials 
thought, was none of the public’s busi- 
ness. 

Earnings are still the company’s se- 
cret. But Monday, when stockholders 
held their annual meeting, outsiders 
could guess what sort of a financial re- 
port they discussed. Judging by divi- 
dends paid on the common stock last 
year—$3.50, compared with $2 in 1929 
—the company is probably well out of 
the red and rolling along comfortably 
in the profit zone. 


MarRKeET: Although the firm still 
ranks as the leading maker of atom- 
izers in this country, about 70 per cent 
of its total business today comes from 
the sale of spray guns—and the com- 
pressed-air equipment needed to oper- 
ate them. DeVilbiss makes guns for a 
wide variety of uses: painting bridges 
and factories, frosting the interior of 
electric-light bulbs, coating popcorn 
with cheese, applying perfume to face 
powder, spraying cosmetics on the 
faces of corpses. 

The biggest market lies in manufac- 
turing spray equipment for the auto- 
mobile industry. Prior to the 1920s, it 
took about six weeks to paint and dry 
a car body—by the old brush method. 
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MopEL: Under the direction of Lt. Col. M. O. Kasson (above), twenty WPA workers 
spent the past year reproducing in miniature the city of Chicago. Still only 
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Development of quick-drying lacquers 
and their application with a spray gun 
enabled auto makers to do the same 
job in an hour. The new-type lacquers 
couldn’t be applied by brush because 
they would dry before the painter could 
smooth out the brush marks. 

In general, painters figure that with 
a gun they can cover a given area 
three to four times faster than by using 
a brush. The gun is also useful for 
coating hard-to-reach surfaces and 
spreads a smooth film unmarred by the 
tiny grooves left by brush bristles. 


Brush advocates, on the other hand, 
point out that a spray gun, which fills 
the air with clouds of paint vapor, is 
dangerous to the operator’s health. 
Further, they say a brush is more 
economical in the use of paint, since it 
spreads a thinner coating. 

Both methods, doubtless, have ad- 
vantages. Despite the spread of spray 
guns for factory work, the brush still 


‘ holds its own in the vast majority of 


house-painting jobs. But company of- 
ficials haven’t given up hope; by per- 
sistent salesmanship, they feel, even 
this field. may someday yield to the 
attacks of the DeVilbiss gun. 


MANAGEMENT: Dr, DeVilbiss, the 
founder, died during the war, leaving 
his son, Tom, to carry on. The young- 
er DeVilbiss not only expanded the 
atomizer and paint-spray business, but 
ran half of Toledo as well. At various 
times he was president of the chamber 
of commerce, director of the museum 
of art, member of the board of educa- 
tion, head of the community chest. To- 
day the DeVilbiss Boy Scout Reserva- 
tion of 123 acres and the DeVilbiss 
High School remind Toledo of his civic 
activity. 
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completed, the diorama relief map will eventually consume a Federal grant of $25,000. 
Built on a scale of 300 feet to the inch, the work when finished will measure 38 by 22 feet 
and include every street, park, bridge, trolley and railroad track, and about 380,000 build- 
ings. Giving a view of the city comparable to that which could be obtained from a height 


general municipal reference. 


4of 10,000 feet, this map is expected to prove valuable for future traffic surveys and also 
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NEWSPICTURES 


William B. Warner: N. A. M. President 


In 1928, with Tom’s death, a third 
generation of the family came to the 
presidency of the company: Allen De- 
Vilbiss Gutchess, grandnephew of the 
founder and previously Tom’s secre- 
tary. Gutchess likes to buy low-priced 
cars with the latest extra equipment— 
and trade them in for new models as 
soon as the novelty has worn off. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


* Forty thousand holders of Armour 
& Co. common stock received a pres- 
ent. The company’s directors voted a 
dividend of 15 cents a share, the first 
common-stock disbursement in eleven 
years. ‘ 


+ 

* Wheat, corn, oats, and rye, which 
have held at high prices for some time, 
suffered a sharp break, result of heavy 
selling in Liverpool. Record-size stocks 
of these commodities are in transit, and 
purchasers seem anxious to curtail buy- 
ing until prices have been readjusted. 


* The West Coast shipping tie-up has 
caused a shortage of lumber in the 
Last: prices have mounted steadily. 
Unfilled orders of the nation’s mills 
now total 1,500,000,000 feet, about twice 
the amount on the books a year ago. 


* The Board of Directors of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, chose William B. Warner, presi- 
dent of the McCall Corporation, as the 
association’s president. He succeeds 
Colby M. Chester, chairman of General 
Foods Corp., who becomes chairman of 
N.A.M. 


* Handy & Harman, New York silver 
merchants, published their annual re- 
view of the silver market. They esti- 
mate 1936 world production at 253,000,- 
000 ounces; of this the United States 
produced 64,000,000; Mexico, 82,100,- 
000; Canada, 19,200,000; South Amer- 
ica, 31,400,000; and all other regions, 
56,300,000. World as a whole was up 
16 per cent over last year; United States 
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production showed an increase of 32 
per cent. 


® The Twentieth Century Fund, fact- 


finding group, will shortly issue a re- | 


port on an exhaustive survey of big 
business. Preliminary figures, made 
public Sunday, show that 6/100 of 1 
per cent of all corporations reporting 
net profits get 30 per cent of all profits. 
Three-twentieths of 1 per cent of the 
total number of firms own more than 
half the nation’s corporate wealth. 


® Daily average petroleum production 
last week reached an all-time high 
with a flow of 3,200,000 barrels a day. 


® The Administrative and Research 
Corp. of New York reported that 70 
major corporations with total assets of 
over $50,000,000,000 will spend from 
10 to 50 per cent more on advertising 
this year. 


® For a decade Andrew D. Mellon and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad have been 
like oil and water, unmixable. The Penn- 
sylvania enters the lucrative soft-coal 
fields of the Middle Atlantic States 
through its Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. The New York Central gets Ken- 
tucky coal via the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Railroad men have long thought 
that the New York Central wanted the 
profitable Virginian Railway, which 
pierces the Virginia and West Virginia 
fields and reaches tidewater at Sewell’s 
Point near Norfolk. Last week Mellon, 
through his Koppers Company (Eastern 
Gas & Fuel subsidiary), bought a 40 
per cent interest in Virginian. Current 
opinion: he will make a deal with New 
York Central for a Virginian outlet to 
the East and North, thus threatening 
Pennsylvania’s coal trade with Eastern 
industrial regions. 


® While Roswell Foster Magill, former 
Columbia University law professor, 
served in the Treasury Department un- 
der the New Deal in 1933 and 1934, his 
father, Hugh S. Magill, was holding 
down the general secretaryship of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Utility Investors. In 
the former capacity Magill Sr. incurred 
the censure of Church papers for mixing 
in worldly affairs; in the latter, he ran 
afoul of the New Deal, which did not 
like his attitude toward remedial utility 
legislation. Last week Magill Jr., 
praised by all sides, was given the post 
of Under-Secretary of the Treasury and 
the job of making United States citizens 
enjoy New Deal taxes. 
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@ Follow your favorite outdoor sport in Phoenix this 





winter, with the sun as your partner. Ride a sturdy west- 





ern pony over magnificent desert trails .. try your putter 





on tempting grass greens .. play tennis on palm-lined 
courts .. climb rugged mountains .. or relax in the shade 
of an orange grove. and when night falls, give yourself 
up to the enchantment of this desert-bound valley. Phoe- 
nix, Glendale, Chandler. Tempe, Wickenburg. Mesa and 


Buckeye offer splendid accommodations and reason- 
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WRITERS 


GET THIS HELPFUL MAGAZINE ! 


This great 68-page magazine of 
the writing profession is welcom 
by writers everywhere. The editors 
of Redbook, Liberty, Cosmopolitan, & 


Collier's and 2,500 other magazines 
use Warter’s Dicest to tell our 
readers what they buy and how 
much they pay authors. Sound ad- 
vice from leading editors in every 
issue. Also official accurate market 
tips in every issue covering a vast 





Wariter’s Dicest is endorsed by 
writers and editors because it offers Boon to Writers, 
practical, helpful advice to authors. Endorsed by Editors. 

Subscribers have earned over $1,000,000 selling their literary 
work. Beginning and professional writers regularly read and 
study this helpful magazine. The use of Warrer’s Dicest 
can make money for you as it has for thousands of others. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


a 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


26 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


For new subscribers ONLY—we will enter a three 
month's special trial subscription for 25c. (The 
newsstand price is 25c a copy.) Teke advantage of 
Shis bargain. Send 25¢ in cash or stamps today. 
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ingredients of Vicks 
VapoRub in conve- 
nient candy form 
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CONSTITUTION: Two Liberals 
And Sister Barbara on History 








However the Liberty, Union, and 
Anti-Saloon Leagues may dislike the 
New Deal’s recovery program, one fact 
they can’t deny: the Roosevelt-Supreme 
Court battles rescued the Constitution 
from dusty legal libraries and crusty 
court benches. With the help of seven 
times seven “expert” books, pam- 
phlets, and press screeds, Mr. Citizen 
has learned something of his country’s 
basic law. 

Last week, two liberals had added 
their voices to the _ constitutional 
chorus, and a hard-working nun sought 
a publisher for the most painstaking 
research job in decades. 


Morris L. Ernst: Socialistic, talka- 
tive, and fond of bowling, this 48-year- 
old New York lawyer knows banking, 
taxation, and libel. He successfully 
fought censorship of Radclyffe Hall’s 
“The Well of Loneliness” and James 
Joyce’s “Ulysses.” In The Ultimate 
Power (326 pages, 90,000 words, index. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3), 
Ernst shows he can dig for facts favor- 
able to the thesis he wants to prove. 

His book takes the Constitution, its 
makers, and its interpreters over the 
coals. According to Ernst, the Consti- 
tution itself was _ unconstitutional. 
(The convention of 1787 was called to 
amend the Articles of Confederation, 
not to scrap them; the Articles de- 
manded that States’ acceptance of 
changes be unanimous, not by three- 
fourths majority.) The Founding 
Fathers—most of them capitalists, law- 
yers, and merchants—looked out for 
their own interests and maneuvered 


’ to keep the masses out of government. 


The Supreme Court stole the right to 
void acts of Congress. ; 

Only James Madison, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson have 
any dignity left when Ernst finishes 
with them. He quotes Washington, the 
wealthiest man in the colonies: “‘Man- 
kind, left to themselves, are unfit for 
government.” Alexander Hamilton, a 
social climber, wanted to be king. But 
in saying that when the British invaded 
Washington, President John Adams hid 
in a mudhole, Ernst is taking liberties 
with history. James Madison was then 
President. 

The author has a trick—annoying at 
first, but increasingly effective as he 
moves along—of tossingin parenthetical 
historical notes, such as: “In 1386 in 
England the Chief Justice sided with 
the Crown against Parliament in sev- 
eral cases. Chief Justice Tresilian was 
arrested by Parliament and hanged. 
His associates were exiled. Since then 
the judges have been judges, not legis- 
lators.”’ 

Ernst’s contempt for lawyers and 
their lingo makes his book lively, color- 
ful reading. He argues a persuasive, if 
opinionated, case for freer interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. Changes in 
vocabulary, he says, only give judges 
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more phrases to quibble over. His 
remedy: grant Congress power to over- 
ride the Supreme Court by a three- 
fourths vote. 


Homer CumMinés: Perhaps convinced 
that his highly publicized G-men had 
given the public a badly focused pic- 
ture of the Department of Justice, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has written a scholarly and thorough 
story of the ups and downs of his pred- 
ecessors—Federal Justice (549 pages, 
182,000 words, bibliography, index. 
Macmillan, New York. $4). 

Collaborating with his special assist- 
ant, Carl McFarland, Cummings draws 
from the reports, opinions, and notes of 
every Attorney General since William 


ACME 
Morris Ernst scorns legal lingo 


Wirt, who began the system of record- 
keeping in 1817. Other sources fill in 
the 30-year gap after the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The book gives a straightforward 
account of America’s constitutional 
crises. The Whisky Rebellion, the Burr 
trials, slavery and anti-trust agitations, 
and finally present-day legal contro- 
versieis are viewed from a fresh angle. 
Cummings and McFarland grind no 
axes; their book carries no message. 


SistER Mary Bare ara: Eleven years 
ago, the former Miss McCarthy of St. 
John’s, Mich., stadied in the Library of 
Congress to win a Ph.D. from Wash- 
ington’s Catholic University. Her sub- 
ject, the 48 State constitutions, necessi- 
tated reading thousands of Supreme 
Court decisions. By a natural transi- 
tion, her interest turned to The Con- 
stitution. 

For three years the vivacious Sister 
of St. Joseph dug into Washington 
sources. Then she went back to her 
order’s Nazareth College near Kalama- 
zoo and did more research at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s legal library. By 
then her work had taken shape: The 
Federal Constitution—a two-volume | 
history of its clauses and of the Su- 
preme Court; and as a supplement, | 
decisions in 70 vital Supreme Court ! 
cases. 
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Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, a Catholic, liked her idea, edited 
the 2,100-page manuscript (it fills a 
suitcase), and offered to help Sister 
Barbara find a publisher. His death in 
1932 left the nun—then Professor of 
History and Political Science at Naza- 
reth—without a sponsor. Now 51 and 
anxious to play down the fact that the 
book was written by a nun, she hopes 
favorable previews will induce some 
institution to back her: 

Senator Walsh: “It would supply 
a need of the law schools.” 

Felix Frankfurter, Harvard law pro- 
fessor: “I do not believe another such 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive . 
commentary on the Constitution . . 
exists ... The work of a profound and 
meticulous scholar.” 
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MARRIAGE: The Strange Affair 
Of Nellie Jones, Civil Widow 


In September, 1911, Nellie C. Austin, 
19, was married to Clyde P. Mont- 
gomery in Norfolk, Va. Five and a half 
years later he deserted her. She never 
saw him again. 

In. April, 1923, Mrs. Montgomery 
heard Clyde had been convicted at 
Raleigh, N.C., of raping a 10-year-old 
girl and was about to be electrocuted. 
That May, convinced she was a widow, 
she married Harry P. Jones, 22, in 
Rensselaer, N.Y. He became a cap- 
tain in the National Guard and earned 
a living in Albany selling electrical 
equipment. In time they heard rumors 
that ;Montgomery had been seen in 
Virginia. They paid no attention; im- 
possible—Clyde was dead. 

He wasn’t. True, he had been sen- 
tenced to death, but he got a stay of 
execution until Jeane, .° 1923—three 
weeks after his wife remarried. Then, 
at the last minute, the Governor com- 
muted his sentence to life. No one 
bothered to tell Nellie. 

Years passed. In an attempt to es- 
cape from a prison farm, Montgomery 
was shot. Still no definite word to 
Nellie. In July, 1935, Clyde went free 
on parole. 

In Albany, the Joneses found they 
couldn’t get along and separated. He 
was dashing, dapper, full of youth; 
she, past 40, had grown gray. Then he 
remembered those rumors. He investi- 
gated, found the facts, and won an an- 
nulment. Anxious to keep her $20 
weekly alimony, Mrs. Montgomery- 
Jones appealed to the New York Su- 
preme Court’s Appellate Division. 

Last week Justice Daniel V. Mc- 
Namee delivered the court’s opinion: 


‘“Under our penal law, a sentence to 


State prison for a term of years for 
felony suspends during that time all 
rights, private trusts, and powers... . 
As a result... his wife ... owed him 
no fealty or obedience . . . Civil death, 
at common-law, followed as a conse- 
quence of- conviction of felony. punish-'- 
able by. death, and in ‘that: particular: 
the common law has not: beén*altered | 
by; statute . . . His’ .[Montgomery’s] 
marriage is thereby dissolved.” 
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CPATIENCE... 


never to hurry 


* 


(rer seventy years ago we 
learned that fine whiskey can’t 
be hurried in the making. We believe 
that even more firmly today. 

That’s why we have never de- 
parted from the slow, time-honored 
distilling method we have always 
used in making Paul Jones whiskey. 
True, the old-fashioned way is more 
costly and takes a third longer, but 
we think you'll agree it’s the only 
way to achieve the hearty, yet mel- 
low, flavor that makes Paul Jones a 
truly great American whiskey! 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
92 PROOF 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Four 
3 Roses(94proof),Old Oscar Pepper brand 
9 (90 proof), Mattingly & Moore (90 
proof)—all blends of straight whiskies. 





A GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY 
SINCE 1865 
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ONE REASON A LIGHT SMOKE IS BETTER FOR YOU 





Keep your throat clear... your voice clear. 
Choose the smoke that treats you right... the light 
smoke of Luckies. Lucky Strike is the one cigarette 
to benefit from the famous process, “It's Toasted.” 
And “Toasting” removes certain harsh irritants 
naturally present in even the finest tobacco. That's why 
Lucky Strike—a light smoke —is kind to your throat, 
gentle - you inhale, better for you in every way. 


i OF RICH, RIPE-/\BODIED TOBACCO —“IT'S TOASTED” 


